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LETTER I 



Home, tsi Jfrii 1899- 

Dear Amaryllis^ — If you give your consent to 
my conditions, and will promise never to expect 
in my letters a single word about the usual topics 
of the day— books, or people, etc. — nor about 
anything else except gardens and the joy of them, 
and all such kindred subjects, then let us at 
once begin our correspondence. Writing to one 
who I think loves Nature with a love as true as 

B 
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mine should be of use and pleasure too, at least 
to me. For you and I, who have never met and 
are therefore quite impersonal to each other, one 
name is as good as another ; so you shall be 
" Amaryllis Belladonna," and if you please, I will 
be " Sylvana," or, your " Lady of Flowers.*' 
If I should chance to touch on any subject in 
which our minds may not be in fullest unison, 
let it pass. The jar need never be said ; and I 
shall get to know instinctively in time, and mean- 
while can write on in happy confidence. In the 
garden, amongst the flowers, I know we are of 
one mind absolutely. So with us it shall be as 
the harp and the hand. Chords will answer 
to the hand that feels ; they are ready almost 
before the touch awakes them ! It is well amid 
the petty dust that chokes our life — it is well to 
have a little Island of Dreams, far away in some 
crystal sea : to spread our wings and take flight, 
and seek the place where all is hallowed and 
gracious and full of innocent pleasure. From 
earliest years your unknown friend has held 
possession of some such mystic thought-region, 
whither to flee away and rest when all the world 
is dull. 

Even now I can plainly see the encircling azure 
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of that clear ocean where lay my island, and I 
reigned a fairy princess, surrounded with gay 
troops of fairy friends ! Yet the place itself- — at 
the time so exquisite — looks now, in Time's far 
distance, vague and bare, without the least enrich- 
ment of variety or fancy — a contrast, indeed, to 
the fair realms of riper age. After those island 
dreams came visions of an ancient forest, wrapped 
in the amber and gold of autumn, or of evening, I 
know not which. And in the midst of the forest 
there is an open glade, where grows '* a wide- 
spreading oak that for ages had stood/* It was 
joy to escape from lessons and thread the forest 
paths and find myself near the tree, watching for 
the moment when a red, encrimsoned sunset, 
should touch its leafy head. Slowly the leaves 
would move, and murmur in solemn tone the 
sound of a word — ''Eternity , . , Eternity." After 
the days of island and of forest ceased, life went 
fast : the wheels ran^ and ran too quick. And 
now in later years I fly for solace to my glorious 
Kingdom of Gardens. It is said that in letter- 
writing there has to be an element of egotism 
in order to give the interest. One might wish 
that this w^ere otherwise. But however it may 
be, you shall yourself enjoy to the full my garden 
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lands ; and they shall yield always, to you and 
me the purest delight, unmixed with toil. No 
need to give you hints, or try to teach you when 
to plant and when to sow, or how to shrive 
(which is the old quaint word for prune) your 
"rose-vines." For as you live the other side the 
world, these details matter not. Lessons of that 
kind swarm throughout printed garden-books and 
papers published by the dozen, (lessons without 
which we amateurs would be surely lost) ! I will 
never trouble you in these matters, and indeed I 
should not know what to say. My own educa- 
tion in practical gardening has gone on for many 
a year under the wisest of gardeners, and yet I am 
scarcely further than the threshold. The re- 
membering of Latin names of plants becomes 
more and more impossible. Sometimes by after- 
noon I have forgotten the name I had recalled in 
the morning. Then I run to ask the gardener ; 
and should he also have forgotten, it is despair ! 
I say to him hopelessly, " My memory is gone ! " 
while he invariably responds, '' You see you have 
so many things to think about." Sometimes 
staring hard at the plant, whatever it may be, will 
bring back the name, and by force of association 
the name returns. The worry is that the for- 
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getting of a certain name, whatever it may be> 
will after a time become a habit : forgotten once, 
forgotten ever after. A few common things, by 
dint of long observation, I know by hearty and 
should find it no difficulty now to direct the 
lifting and replanting of trees, large or small, the 
setting out of yew hedges and the clipping of 
them, or the slicing off and relaying of turf, and 
such like. I can also sow seeds, and perhaps might 
take a cutting or bud a rose. I am sure however, 
no one would engage me as gardener, however 
near the day may be when women shall boldly 
claim that office. 

How delightful it is on a summer's day to go 
out and " play one's-self '* in the garden ! To 
steal out with basket and trowel at an hour when 
the garden men have gone to dinner or gone 
home, and make our own little secret arrange- 
ments with some special plant. To dig it up 
perchance and replant it elsewhere, and water 
and tend it and watch the growth (or the death) 
of it ; the pleasure doubled inasmuch as nobody 
else knows anything about it. And then the 
old saying comes true enough, that " more springs 
in the garden than the gardener ever planted ! " 

It is delightful thus to taste in some small 
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degree the gardener's satisfaction, when with 
happy pride he surveys the garden, knowing well 
that every tree and flower in it owes its very life 
to him. The idea probably never occurs to the 
gardener, but it well might. 

The very ideal of a garden, and the only 
one I know, is found in Shelley's "Sensitive 
Plant." 

Was there ever a poet's garden to compare 
with it ? 

The sinuous paths of lawn and of moss 

Which led through the garden along and across, 

Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 

Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees. 

Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells, 

As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 

And flowerets which drooping as day drooped too, . . . 

A copy of the small edition of Shelley's minor 
poems, which was new in 185 1, from then till 
now has kept its place on the table beside me. 
Its covers are bent in at the corners through 
frequent packing, for wherever I go, the book 
travels with me. By long custom it opens now of 
itself at ''The Sensitive Plant." 

None but Shelley could have dreamed a 
garden like this ! To him it was more intensely 
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real than any spot on earth his eye had ever seen. 
Unreal as a dream» yet how each separate touch 
rings true and sparkJes with life. 

Through all the picture's green indefimteness, 
we know the very soul of a garden is there ; and as 
we read we are held by a charm like the indescrib- 
able sweetness of some night-blowing flower — like 
the passing of music on the water. Perhaps the 
hidden spell is this : it is, perhaps, that the plants 
and the flowers live with a sense for us of individual 
identity, each one living in itself and as itself 
alone, unconcerned with human passion or story ; 
while the feeling breathed through such lines as 
in Tennyson's " Maud "^ 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
The red rose cries she is near, she is near. 
And the white rose weeps she is late. 
The larkspur listens, I hear, I hear, 
And the lily whispers I wait — 

is all sufliised and glowing with the human lover's 
love. 

Here the flowers, in the richness of their bloom 
and their impatient beauty, do but heighten the 
unrest of the lover, as they seem to await and 
listen in suspense for the coming of Maud. The 
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sensitive plant in the magic garden of Shelley, on 
the other hand, 

could give small fruit, 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
It loves, even like love its deep heart is full. 
It desires what it has not, the beautiful. 

In the garden of the sensitive plant is neither 
gravel walk nor flower-border, nor are clipped 
hedges as much as named. These things are not 
missed ; we think of them no more than in such a 
place we think of scarlet geraniums or begonias. 
The garden is not too formally kept. It is a cool, 
old-English wilderness of a garden, with mossy paths 
wandering through sunshine or underneath long 
swaying branches. The flowers shine with gentle, 
pathetic faces, in chequered sunlight beside the 
dewy lawns, — each one inspired with the light and 
odour its neighbour gives. The wand-like, moon- 
light-coloured lily is there, and the rose is a rose 
of most true, most exquisite poetry. For have 
we not each in our time watched the glow of the 
rose's opening buds, till 

Fold after fold to the fainting air, 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare, . . . 

till, — near the ending, when the joy of summer is 
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done and Death had ruined that garden fairj we 
knew that 

The rose-leaves like flakes of crimson snow, 
Paved the turf and the moss below. 

It is a dream of Paradise, whose angel, ** her 
form upborne by a lovely mind,*' tends the 
flowers, loving them "as if they her own infants 
were/' Even to the gnawing worms and destroy- 
ing insects she fulfils errands of mercy. These 
are carried most gently away — in a basket of 
grasses and wild flowers. 

Into the rough wocid far aloof. 

All interfused with a strange unearthly attraction 
is the shadowy outline of that ghostly Lady of 
Grace— 

Whose step seemed to pity the grass it prest, 

though with her airy tread and her trailing hair, 
she may be for us as evanescent as a ghost. 
Only her woman-heart of pity has made her all 
human. So, the conclusion of the whole thing 
brings a sigh of relief, letting us breathe agaiii in 
the hope that after all that lady lives ! She never 
died, and Death did never efl^ace the perfect loveli- 
ness of the sweetest garden that poet's vision ever 
has conceived. 
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Here am I, after all, discussing a poem, and I 
promised not even to allude to such things as 
books. My sole plea is this — '* The Sensitive 
Plant*' has never been to me so much a poem, 
as a place I have seen, and long have intimately 
known. And now, after following the paths of it 
as they meander across and across, I am, un- 
happily, reminded suddenly, how some of my own 
green walks are gradually dying, wearing out as 
the trees on either side grow more thick and tall. 
The turf refuses to thrive too near the shade, and 
also, as the saying is, '* Trod grass never thrives." 
Also garden men have to use the paths at times, 
and we know their step is none too light. (There 
was one here whose two shod feet weighed about 
eight pounds each.) So my grassy ways are 
worn, and since to cut turf along the highways 
is now forbidden, the renewing of them is a 
difficulty. It is the sorrow and the pleasure of 
a garden, this necessity for constant change. No 
sooner does one begin to love one's first plan as 
it grows to perfection, than little by little its 
completeness fails. The failure comes about 
chiefly through too great luxuriance and over- 
growth, or the natural ageing of trees and shrubs. 
When this has happened, sentiment must go to 
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the wall. Our dear-loved trees must be cut back ; 
our bushes pruned hard, or cleared away altogether 
without remorse. It is the only way. Yet there 
are some who would fain keep for ever their 
old, dark, mouldy paths or overgrown lawns — just 
because they once have cared for them. They 
are unacquainted with the joy of carrying out a 
new, fresh plan. Sometimes I accuse myself in 
secret of the sin of inconstancy. Have no fear, 
however ; dear human friends have never suffered, 
nor even guessed it. 

As one passes by the hothouse, a purple haze 
of pleroma in bloom is seen behind the moisture- 
dimmed glass ; I call it " the Glory of Buddha." 
The flower is round and even -surfaced, and 
usually but one at a time opens ; and that one 
flower shines effulgent in the intense light of its 
own violet splendour. 

And so for this time I bid you farewell. — From 

Sylvana, 
Your '' Lady of Flowers." 



LETTER II 

Home, i \th May, 

Dear Amaryllis — The season of dwarf iris 
is past ; but I shall tell you that the rockery, 
with its carefully planned (for a wonder ! we don't 
make many colour plans) colouring of dark violet, 
yellow, and stone-grey dwarf flag iris, has been 
very successful for a first season. This old, well- 
established aromatic grey flag iris (its name we 
never found) is as vigorous and as abundant as 
might be expected after three seasons in one place. 
It was transplanted from the kitchen garden, where 
it had been settled for many years and had increased 
rapidly. Next to the grey there is a large patch 
of deep purple Iris pumila, and then comes the 
brilliant yellow I. pumila attica, next to large 
clumps of violet-scented reticulata. Little cyanea, 
in an upper pocket, flowers too late to join in and 
complete the harmony. The clear ashy blue of 
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cyanea is charming. A sudden surprise of joy 
has been the unexpected appearance of Iris cristata. 
The roots had been given to me, unnamed, in the 
quiet season. All last spring and summer it had 
seemed a weakly plant, showing nothing but a few 
pale and feeble leaves. Not in every garden will 
cristata deign to bloom ! Thus the sense of pride 
which is said to foster love, is added to our enjoy- 
ment. One morning three weeks ago, an exquisite 
little iris (Danfordia), a thing of most finished 
loveliness, looked up amongst its small foliage as I 
passed. Many irises of grand size are opening every 
day. In Iris Court, the large deep purple Iris 
atropurpurea of the Pyrenees is just now splendid. 
The lovely Dalmatica, also of great size, contrasts 
well with it. The lilac falls of Dalmatica seem to 
shimmer within a veil of translucent rose. This, 
after all, I think the most beautiful of irises — 
though were it not so common, the large purple, 
common German iris might be also, the most 
beautiful. Here it grows like a weed, and in- 
creases continually. We have tried in vain to weed 
it out from among the finer varieties in Iris Court. 
But since there is no discernible difference with the 
leaves or appearance of the plant from others of the 
same family, the only effectual way of getting rid 
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of it is to pull it up as soon as the flower opens. 
This the gardener does in a merciful way (merciful, 
that is, to me)y without my knowing anything about 
it at the time. Great purple bands and clumps of 
this common iris grow as they will, quite com- 
fortably in divers parts of the garden. Altogether 
various species to the number of thirty-five or forty 
of the best sorts are scattered about in groups and 
patches. For me there can never be too many, for 
the iris is one of my best -loved flowers. Few 
names of them are familiar, however. The naming 
of them is always complicated, so slight sometimes 
are the variations. One choice favourite is pure 
white, with edges delicately stitched as it were, or 
overcast, in lilac ; another is pale lemon-yellow ; 
and another is deeper yellow, with a dark 
velvet spot. A deep red -chocolate iris, very 
tall and handsome, partly answers the description 
of Iris Kochi. It is as fine a thing as can be seen, 
but does not increase very rapidly. 

The old Florentine white irises open as a rule 
the 15th of May, though at times they will hurry 
out the loth. They have made the glory of the 
garden all through the month of May for eight- 
and-twenty years, and now to my grief are, — many 
of them, — smitten with an unsightly disease of 
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withering leaves, and flowers far less luxuriantly 
large than formerly. Some of the plants look 
dwindled and unhealthy ; I believe they have grown 
wholly tired of the place! 

The iris perfume of orris-root is, I believe, too 
powerful to be endured by some, when brought 
into the house. I hope that you are like myself, 
happily proof against the harmful flower -spirits. 
It is not your way nor mine to be afraid of any 
dear spirits of Nature. And are you not also 
rather wilful about the flowers in your room ? 
carrying back at night the glass of lilies of the 
valley or whatever it may be, that the housemaid 
had so carefully banished, — letting it remain close 
by your pillow all night — ^and next morning you are 
still alive ! How difl^erent to these fresh flower- 
smells is musk, or other perfumes of the shops. 
There were, years ago, just two, which although 
artificial were pure and refreshings — ^eau de 
Portugal (extract of oranges, not orange-flower), 
and essence of sandal-wood, which made one dream 
of cedar palaces. Gone for ever and ever are, 
I fear, those old-fashioned essences. Good-bye, 
I keep my letter open, 

I J/ June. — The lily sickness has reappeared in 
full strength* Our disappointments in the garden 
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are but few. This one, is a distress that never fails. 
All that is possible had been tried last autumn. 
Amongst other remedies, every root was taken up 
and well dusted with brimstone. Up to now they 
looked healthy and robust, and a large patch near 
the scarlet oriental poppies and blue Anchusa Italica 
was to be a grand success. One fatal night, 
nearly every white lily in the garden " went off" — 
went off worse than had ever before been known. 
The rotting leaves and long stalks had to be cut 
and burnt. Here and there, perhaps, an isolated 
root remains in tolerably healthy condition ; but as 
a whole, our garden is un-lilied. The stately pure 
white lilies ! A demon-blight seized them, and in 
one night all their pride was humbled, their fresh 
luxuriance had vanished, their promise of glorious 
bloom lay down upon the earth, all shrunken and 
destroyed. It is very disheartening. And all the 
time, in every cottage garden in the month of June, 
Lilium candidum lifts up its beautiful head un- 
scathed, full of strength and light shining like a 
silver lamp — as though sickness were an unknown 
sorrow, and all the world were young. What, I 
wonder., is the cottage secret ? Is our rich garden- 
soil perhaps distasteful to the lily ? 

The great prophylactic of our English poor for 
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their plants is certainly a thing we should scorn 
to use — ^I mean tea-leaves. The poor love their 
flowers, even more tenderly than we love ours. They 
are also more to them, since plants in the window or 
in the bit of garden are the sole possession of beauty 
about their homes they can really call their own, A 
poor^ destitute old woman, living in a bare little 
cottage down the lane here, had a geranium in the 
window. She was putting a few tea-leaves round 
its roots when I called the other day, " Yes," she 
said, in answer to some remark, " it ain't much as 
t has to live on, but I likes my flower, and as long 
as I gets my cup o* tea 'ee shall have his tea-leaves ! " 
The little incident goes well with another which I 
cannot resist sending you although it has nothing 
to do with the garden. All the village knew 
Betty GreenwelFs devotion to her old bed-ridden 
mother, whom she nursed and cared for till her 
death. She is now herself an old woman, but years 
have made no difference in her constant love for 
the mother's memory* One day we found her, 
spectacles on nose, trying all she could to darn a 
stocking. *' Well, Betty, I'm sure you can't see 
with those old glasses ! '* " No, no^ I can't see a 
bit wi' 'em : but they be my mother's*'* " Yes, I 
know that, Betty ; but you could easily get new 
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glasses put in." To which Betty (with great 
decision), ** No, I be'ant agoin' to. I shan't let 
my specs be touched. They's my mother's. This 
here right glass I knows is different ; it got broke, 
it did, and I'd a new 'un put in. But this left 'un 
is my mother's eye. 'Tis her eyen, God rest her. 
And I'se not goin' to put new glasses." God's 
sunshine rests upon the flowers of the field ; and, 
so also, the Lord makes His face to shine upon 
the poor. How often too, do their poor lives shine 
with the love they give among themselves in such 
large measure ! 

Good-bye for to-day. 

Your " Lady of Flowers," 
Sylvana. 



LETTER III 

Home, O^k AppU Dny^ 1S99, 

O gallant flowering May, 

Which month is painter of the world, 

As some great clerks do say> 

Dear Amaryllis — Here is May the 29th, and 
not an oak apple to be seen anywhere ! You ask 
about the garden ; but to tell of it In May, when 
the spring keeps moving on so fast, and the 
picture is altered and repainted every other day, 
is well-nigh an impossible task. At this moment 
the part you would love the best is the old orchard 
at the other side of our greatest yewen hedge, A 
broad green path, kept mown across the orchard, 
is just now overhung by a whole heaven of 
apple blossom* Along the margins of the path, 
and deep amongst the treesj the flowery meadow 
grass grows long, interspersed with wild white 
hyacinth and narcissus, and be-jewelled with blue 
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forget-me-not. One is reminded in a small way 
of other, lovelier pastures, in Switzerland or valleys 
among the Italian Alps ; only there, would be 
more variety — the double primrose-yellow ranun- 
culus, and lilac clouds of Geranium pratense. 
(This geranium is the same which also glorifies the 
green of Highland mountain fields.) Next spring 
there shall be splashes of scarlet in the grass. 
Our favourite tall, flaming tulip, gesneria, shall be 
dotted in here and there, not too lavishly. Once, 
I saw one, growing wild in a tiny emerald slip of 
olive orchard, by a dry river-bed near the forsaken 
olive mill of a Mentone valley. 

Alas! my turf walk between the apple trees 
ends far too soon ; it should be three times as 
long, and not be thus all abruptly lost under the 
grove of grand old elms. The elms are just now 
musical with rough music of rooks feeding their 
young. It is twelve years ago since these rooks 
fled entirely away on the death of their master in 
the old house within sight of the trees. They 
were absent for nine years, and this is the third 
year of their return. How did they find out 
about the death? and why did that make them 
forsake their home ? Two other instances I know 
of the same thing happening at two other places, 
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and in the same way ; after nearly ten years' absence, 
the rooks were welcomed home again. A man 
" keeping birds," as they call it in the plough land 
next the field, shot dead five of our rooks one 
Sunday in April I found them afterwards^ five 
splotches of black, lying dead on the grass under 
their chosen trees and half-built nests. There had 
been left just strength enough in the glossy black 
wings to carry them back to the spot. To wind 
up about the rooks, I must tell you that the farmer 
who employs the man with the gun was ill at the 
time, or they would not have been shot. He was 
once the rooks' bitterest enemy, but happening 
one day to watch them as they followed in the 
plough furrows^ he saw how they picked up grubs 
and not corn. So he declared he would never 
shoot a rook again so long as he lived. 

Something happened to-day that made me un- 
happy. I would like to forget it. But I know 
that for a while the sad little episode I now 
confess, will come back to mind again and again, 
and the "blue honeysuckle" will never more be 
quite so charming as it was before* It is a strange 
and a nameless honeysuckle— the foliage blue, by 
reason of a blue bloom aU over it* A cutting had 
been sent here in the winter from, — as I believe, — 
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the only garden where it is known. With great 
care we chose a bit of sunny south wall in Peach 
Corner, and there, the first week in May planted 
the treasure. Every morning did I go to inspect 
it, every morning found a new shoot put forth, or 
tiny bud, till at last on the tip of a little spray, 
appeared a perfect, richly-scented flower. Next 
day the flower was gone ! Only a few fragments 
remained. Presently I found a tender young 
shoot nipped oflF and laid upon a small stone near. 
Day after day leaves were missing from the stock 
and found laid quite neatly on the stone, till at 
last the truth was clear : the precious blue honey- 
suckle was being spoilt, — eaten up by a mouse ! 
I was in despair — would instantly take it up and 
plant it somewhere else — felt certain it could never 
recover, etc. The gardener made answer with his 
usual calm wisdom. ** Such things must at times 
happen in a garden," and, " the first thing to be 
done is to catch the mouse." So the usual trap 
was set : a brick aslant supported by the funny 
little figure of four stick, baited with a tit-bit of 
cheese. Half an hour after, my steps as usual led 
to Peach Corner. The brick was already down. 
Had I not been curious to lift it, the image of 
that poor little crushed, flattened creature, lying 
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underneath would never have haunted me like 
this, and spoilt the pleasure of my wonderful 
honeysuckle ! And the sad reflection of, '' What 
right had I to take its life?" would not have 
arisen to tease my soul. It was all in sport that 
the creature nibbled off those leaf*shoots and laid 
them on the stone. And how poetical its break- 
fast of fragrant honeysuckle blossom 1 It knew no 
harm and meant none* The wee mouse loved to 
pop in and out of its hole under the sunny south 
waU, and its simple garden-days were to its small 
heart just as delightful as mine are to me* And 
I in my superior way treated the whole affair in 
such hard, brutal earnest, and made the little thing 
pay with all it possessed-^its tiny, innocent life ! 
No one will ever understand the inner mind of 
any one else. I almost wish we had let the mouse 
live on in its own way — or that I had not seen its 
pretty brown fur after it was dead* 

These field-mice really are very provoking, how- 
ever* They often take to living on our choicest 
crocus bulbs, and generally they won't be caught. 
An old white cat who had existed almost wild in the 
garden for ten years and had never asked nor got 
a morsel of food from us, will prove a loss, for she 
kept the mice down. She used to watch the cows 
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at milking-time, and omz day suddenly fell down 
dead from her usual perch on the top edge of a 
high partition in the byre^ falling on to a new- 
born calf in the straw below. In Jife she had 
never been anything but an old cat ; yet in death 
she looked like a Saint* I went to see her laid 
outj and I assure you I never saw so placid and 
saintly an expression on any other face. 

If you could know how the birds of the garden 
are worth as much or more to me than the flowers, 
you could fancy what pleasant hearing it was when 
some one remarked that they ** had never seen 
before in any other garden such crowds of birds 
and nests/' This is as it should be; yet we do 
not seem to have so great variety of the winged 
ones as might be desired. The common tiresome 
sparrow still outnumbers all the rest^ be they never 
so numerous. These old ivied house-walls, the 
sparrows long have made their own. In their 
opinion the house is theirs and was built for their 
convenience alone, three or four hundred years 
ago. Some fortunate intuition has made the 
sparrows understand however, that the south 
porch is excepted from their tenure^that this is 
kept sacred to the swallows. Here, then, no 
sparrow enters, and here the swallow from year to 
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year lays her young and rears them in perfect 
peace. In the north porch a sparrow will some- 
times turn out the rightful swallow, and dare to 
take possession. There follows some unpleasant- 
ness of course ! 

Three beautiful turtle-doves have arrived un- 
usually early. Perhaps they found Africa too hot ; 
if sOy our May -winter will certainly have cooled 
them down. I find as a rule people are hardly 
aware that each year these pretty^ strange turtles^ 
wing over from the black continent to spend a 
happy summer in England. Very odd and foreign- 
looking is the little chequered square on both sides 
of their neck. To-day the whole garden rings 
from end to end with the voice of the turtle and 
the wood-pigeon. Both of them *' coo," but the 
turtle-dove pronounces with an r, and possesses 
not the other's velvet tone* Yet how the whole 
of summer^ with all her sun-steeped leafy shades, 
is gathered up and uttered in cither's ceaseless 
chaunt ! Always by lo a,m. the garden relapses 
into silence. An untoward necessity for clearing 
off scraggy old bramble and nettled underwood in 
the Wilderness quarter of the garden, has scared 
away for the time our nightingales. The brambles 
will come again, and already their roots send out 
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red shoots, and in due course we hope the dis- 
appointed nightingales will come back. The 
hoarse croak of the hen nightingale I have not 
heard at all this spring : late last evening though, 
one, silently met me on the self-same strip of turf 
near the flowering horse-chestnuts close by the 
upper gate, where for the past twenty years she 
has regularly appeared at nesting -time. Some 
interesting birds once quite common here, are 
entirely gone. The great shrike and the goldfinch 
I never now see. In former years at every re- 
turning springtide we would look out for the 
shrike — a large, handsome, grey-backed bird — in 
the hedges along the high road. Yet never did I 
have the luck to find a nest with its well-stocked 
larder of unhappy humble-bees and beetles trans- 
fixed on thorns near by. The long-tailed titmouse 
used to hang its curious bottle-shaped nest among 
tangled thickets of our garden ; the gold-crest 
wren and the fire-tail were not uncommon once ; 
and the note of the green woodpecker used to be 
a familiar summer sound. It is easy to account 
for the absence of the little playful spotted fly- 
catcher, as well as of the pied wagtail — tamest and 
prettiest of birds : one needs but whisper the one 
word, " sparrows ! " and all is understood, for 
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sparrows permit no rival. Redbreasts can always 
hold their own, and just at this season they are 
many. Before next winter their numbers will be 
diminished by deadly duels with each other. 

It is post time ; I must end abruptly, and finish 
off my birds to-morrow. — Your bird-loving 

" Lady of Flowers." 

The real " Lady of Flowers " happens to be an 
acquaintance of mine. She must not know, this 
stealing of her name ! 



LETTER IV 

Home, 30/^ May, 

Dear Amaryllis — This is about the fifth year 
that a blue tit has built inside one of the garden 
pumps. The nest is always pumped out more or 
less, two or three times before we are aware of her 
resolution to hold on. Once, moss and eggs 
were poured away. Still she persevered ; gathered 
more moss, laid more eggs, and went on as if 
nothing particular had happened. As soon as 
affairs become really serious, the pump-handle is 
always tied down, and however dry the weather, 
we have to do without. The little bird is often 
watched flying in and out through an inconceivably 
tiny hole at top. There is no doubt but that she 
manages the safe exit of her young brood at the 
proper time, but no one has ever actually witnessed 
the feat. 

There are certainly more swallows this year. 
One morning I was reading in the old hall, with 
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every window wide, when there came the sudden 
sense of a low winnowing sound of wings over- 
head. I looked up, and over my head the old 
roof was alive with swallows — twittering, darting, 
quivering on the wing like a shoal of flying- 
fish. ... It only lasted five minutes, and out 
they all flew. 

Cuckoos surround the house in the early morn- 
ings. Would that the happy thought might strike 
each one of them to lay an egg in every sparrow's 
nest in the ivy ! Last night a cuckoo was calling 
just before 10. Then the stable clock, beginning 
to strike, scared away the " wandering voice." 
While the spring is throbbing into summer, there 
often occur strange little episodes in the garden 
when one happens to be there at unusual hours. 
One evening in the dark, under the faint light of 
stars, a prickly urchin crept out on the lawn at 
my very feet. It did not attempt to roll up in 
the usual way they have, but let me stroke its 
dew - drenched, soft underside. At about 8 
this morning I saw a thrush fly swiftly out from 
underneath the laurels, carrying a large black lump 
in its bill. The lump seemed about three times 
bigger than the largest dew-snail, and so heavy 
that the thrush scarce was able to fly with it. 
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What was it ? Song-thrushes feed solely on worms 
or shelly snails, so far as 1 know. 

When the sun is high, the garden is more de- 
corous. Nothing of an out-of-the-way kind ever 
happens, and you might believe that no such thing 
existed anywhere as a slug or a caterpillar — only 
the harmless usual live-stock of birds and butterflies 
and bees. As evening falls one becomes aware of 
another side to the picture. About tea-time is the 
hour when little, fatj hungry slugs steal out, devour, 
and retire to their hiding-places. Seldom are they 
caught in the act, but next morning you may find 
your young delphiniums — a delicacy they dearly 
love — nipped short off, or with half their leaves 
devoured* A day or two ago I nearly caught them. 
I had chanced to visit a young plantation of the 
pale blue delphinium belladonna, in the Bocage. 
The little plants looked in sad plight, but the 
enemy were quite invisible. It was the evening of 
our village cricket match, and the garden men 
were all away. Dusk came on, and your unhappy 
friend was in despair ; for well she knew the 
creatures were sure to return at nightfall, Franti* 
cally she flew to the potting-sheds for soot> but 
soot there was none. Black pepper and Kea ting's 

substitutes instantaneously 
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devised. Armed with kitchen pepper-pot and 
Kea ting's powder, back she came and worked 
away making lines of defence around each plant, 
and even powdering the leaves (which did them 
no good)* Next day the gardener did better, for 
he found and killed the culpritSj and thoroughly 
saoled over the earth all round. Our loss may be 
but slight, and the mirage of a flowery blueness 
against the dark wooded background may still > 
after all, be a vision of loveliness* 

You must now come round by the old brick 
south wall and enjoy with me its wonderful mantling 
of Austrian brier rose. The pattern of scarlet and 
orange roses is set so close there's barely room 
for a pin's head between them. And beyond the 
roses, a breadth of climbing Ribes speciosa is hung 
all over with pendulous red flowers, in shape like 
to impossibly thin fuchsia. The space of wall it 
covers absolutely drips crimson. Most people 
ask the name as they pass. And it is one of the 
names I never remember ; so a label has lately 
been carefully hitched in between the bricks and 
the thorny stems for reference. 1 send you a like* 
ness of the Sun-dial, and here is the story of it, if 
you care to know. In one sense the sun-dial is old, 
and in another sense it is quite new. It would do 
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to describe it either way. Years ago at M 

I knew a stonemason's yard where old stones 
might be picked up. (There is a new yard now 
where one may get drain -pipes or terra -cotta 
ornamental things, and nothing one wants.) Here, 
in those days I could often find choice old tomb- 
stones and bits of church architecture, and old 
London Bridge parapets, stone balls, etc. Besides 
these, a life-sized goddess Flora stood perennial 
amid the ruins. She would long ago have been 
transferred to my garden had she but been in the 
least degree less unattractive. My last bargain in 
the stone-yard was four corners of a tomb of the 
sort common a hundred or more years ago. For 
fifteen years I doubted what to do with them, till 
suddenly one summer day a sun-dial was decided. 
The difficulties of arranging it were great, and the 
whole work filled up at least two happy weeks. 
Three old carved stone tablets with lions in alto 
rilievo were made to grace the sun-dial's head. 
The lions walk with stately step from the sun- 
rising, southwards towards the north. The well- 
weathered marble brackets on which the gnomon 
rests had lain hid in patience under the laurels for 
many a year, till Time brought round an hour and 
a place for them. And then came the fulfilment 
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of the whole — the motto of a famous architect, 
given to me, and engraved round the upper 
step : ** Lux et umbra vicissim, sed semper 
amor." (This motto, published in my Garden 
of Pleasure^ has been since translated into English 
and printed in some one else's garden book,) I 
wish you could see the white lily planted two 
autumns ago just under the lowest step. The 
slender shaft of its stalk carries now for the first 
time three or four buds, and when the sun shines 
upon it a delicate, half transparent shadow slants 
across the stone. For some reason known to itself 
alone, this lily grows so small that it is like no 
mortal lily ! Blue gentian in May sets ofF the 
stone edging between it and the turf, and a plant 
of yellow clematis flings itself in a light embrace 
around the central column or pedestal. The 
flower of it I have never seen ; I only know its 
handsome fluffy seed. Alas, how much I lose by 
having to leave the garden before summer is done, 
and her latest treasures are unlocked. When the 
garden is our theme, it is difficult to prevent a 
letter lengtherting as it goes. Here, however, 
must this one endj^ — from your garden friend, 

Sylvana, 
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Postscript. — " Amaryllis," the name of a favourite 
order of deep red or scarlet lilies, I had imagined 
to be simply my own idea for our fanciful use in 
our correspondence. A charming little book of 
" English Madrigals " in the time of Shakespeare 
has since plainly shown that " Amaryllis " is quite 
madrigalian. I find in the preface that " madrigal 
music must be wavering like the wind " ; charac- 
teristic this of your garden friend rather than of 
yourself? The short madrigal here enclosed was 
written anonymously early in the seventeenth 
century, and I think will greatly please you. 

Crowned with flowers I saw fair Amar)'llis 
With Thyrsis sit hard by a fount of cr)'stal, 
And with her hand more white than lilies 
On sand she wrote, " My faith shall be immortal." 
But suddenly a storm of wind and weather 
Blew all her faith and sand away together. 

s. 
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LETTER V 

The Nethermuirlands, zist June 1899. 

The clock points nigh midnight of the longest 
day, and this letter must be short. 

Dear Amaryllis — At last I greet you from the 
North ! You know — but no one else knows — how, 
as my usual time for leaving home in the summer 
draws near, I sigh in secret to be off and away to 
this beloved place. A migratory bird may feel 
restless yearnings such as these, on the eve of its 
departure. I do confess to you the feeling has 
come on somewhat earlier this year ; for seldom 
previously have I left home before July — and 
this is only June. Yet amidst all the glorious 
sunshine of the days and moonlit silence of the 
night ; under the shade of our great elms, or 
surrounded by the lavish beauty of the rose- 
gardens of home, — in house or garden, wherever 
I go, I hear an old rhyme sing — 
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Oh that I were where I would be. 
Then should I be where £ am not. 
But where I am, there I must be. 
And where 1 would be, I cannot. 

Is it because so " dark and true and tender Is the 
North*'? Is that the reason of the grip-fast it 
has for me, — and not me alone, — whether we will 
or no, so that no enchantment of the sweet south 
country avails to wean us from our love of it ? 

I only arrived yesterday, in cold and gloom, 
and this was the longest day — the longest, strangest 
day of all the year ! All day the sunshine has 
been soft and somehow mysteriously veiled. 

I find here a second spring ; it is like early 
May in the heart of June. There are white 
hawthorn trees as white as snow. White lilac, 
too» crowned with a mass of bloom giving forth 
odours of the very breath of spring* There are 
horse-chestnuts, pyramids of snow. Laburnum 
as yet withholds her golden rain< Everywhere, 
roadside banks and broken ground are all ablaze 
with yellow broom. Open spaces in the woods 
are overspread with a dainty, honey -seen ted, 
close-growing little lady's bed-straw. Underneath 
the firs millions of Trientalis europoea illume the 
shade^ so that underfoot is a flower-firmament of 
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milk-white stars. In deeper depths of shadow 
Claytonia canadensis weaves loveliest filature of 
silvery white. You wilJ understand how the 
vernal enrichment of woods^ fields, and shrubbery, 
is in chief all white ; yet along the low -lying 
meadows, bugles drift pleasantly in cool lengths 
of blue. Should you chance to peer down amongst 
the green grass, you will discern how it is inter- 
woven with little deep -blue speedwell, asserting 
itself also with yet more vivid hue in many a 
sheltered south-west corner. Even throughout 
the thickest wood -walks, under some parting of 
the branches, sunny patches of rich green grass 
are here and there spangled with this little 
four-fold azure flowerlet, 

A wonderful fragrance pervades the lower end 
of the garden — a divine mingling of white lilac 
and double, and lilac single, rocket, I want you to 
learn the quaint old English names of garden plants* 
If I speak again of rocket, I shall say " dames'- 
violet," or *' melancholy gentleman/' and you 
will know ! Spring lingers also in our northern 
garden, with St. Bruno's lily, and the rich bloom 
of double narcissus overhung by snow- balls of 
Guelder rose, and thick edges of fairy -flowering 
London pride. The straight centre walk leads 
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Up-hill between scarlet fires of Papaver orientale 
on both sides. They almost make your face burn 
as you pass f Live cinders of orange Iceland 
poppies gather around the roots of some, and 
large old clumps of Welsh poppy, in yellow and 
green, grow between the budding rose-bushes. 
Little round heaps of a certain grey velvety 
thyme — -now covered with purple bloom — are 
scattered irregularly here and there. Soon or 
late, in sunless weather, the beautiful gold-rimmed 
eye of a toad will often be seen watching from 
the fragrant mouth of a hole he has worked in 
some one or other of these thyme- heaps* The 
wise know well the value of toads in a garden, 
and they are cherished accordingly. They swallow 
hosts of harmfiil insects. Our toads of Nether- 
muirlands are unlike any of the home toads in 
England that are known to me. Here they arc 
darker coloured and distinctly marked in dull red 
on the sides and back. They are also drier of 
skin, and therefore pleasanter to handle than is our 
sort. I know not if these small gardeners possess 
any interest for you ? I have a suspicion, that for 
you, as for most, they are simply odious ! and even 
should your attention be directed to the curious 
natural phenomenon of a toad swallowing its 
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skin, you would turn away from such a " dreadful 
creature" in disgust. I, on the contrary, rather 
love and make friends with the " heavy-gaited 
toad." Toads have strange ways, full of Interest. 
I know of one, who every morning for a week 
was carried off from his chosen seat in a carnation 
bed, and dropt over a stone dyke into a field a 
quarter of a mile away, and every evening returned. 
It was calculated that the toad walked, in propor- 
tion to his size, about nine miles a day. 

Endless is the variety of perennials in these 
charming borders. Centaurea makes a goodly 
show. C. montana is the finest, bearing broad 
mauve heads of colour. Tourneforti is good, 
though cold-looking, and there is a blue one ; at 
the best, however, they have a rather common look. 
Geranium endressi is just a bright hillock of rose- 
pink ! and Lychnis floss jovis (that Lychnis which 
has also the other interminable Latin name) carries 
a soft pink favour, set on the top of each long 
downy stalk. Tufted creamy thalictrum, and 
white velvet " lamb's lug," as they call it here ; 
tall columbines of various tint, — each one known 
to the learned by some specific name, of which I 
am ignorant, — grow at the back of the borders, 
showing brightly on either side, set off against a 
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trim hedge of cotoneaster simonii. This cotoneaster 
makes a delightful close-set hedge which autumn 
speckles with little scarlet leaves, or hangs richly 
over with berries. There are clumps and sheaves 
of yellow turk's-cap lilies — so full of evil -scented 
flower that one wishes them far away ! — feather- 
like silvery spikes of saxifrage and purple pansies, 
with small white campanula, — while unregarded, 
many -coloured, self-sown annuals are beginning 
to fill up between. 

Since you are unlikely ever to know the beloved 
garden of Nethermuirlands, save only through these 
letters of mine, the one untoward circumstance 
belonging to it might with ease be suppressed or 
lost in silence. Yet to be quite true, I must confess, 
that excepting those few most best of roses — the 
old damasks, the cabbage, Rosa centifolia, and 
Madame Plantier, — the more modern roses refuse 
to be persuaded to thrive. They merely say, " We 
will not live here " ; and then they die to prove it. 

Towards the top of the garden where the 
sun-dial is near the green door, budding crimson 
damasks and old white Neapolitan or Provence 
roses smother with their lusty luxuriance some 
weaker sisters (hybrid perpetuals) — choice though 
these seemed, but a few years back. 
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H Late in the evening of this long lovely day, we 

V went into the garden, and walked all round it. It 

is a square of two acres within old grey granite 

I walls— the type of wall about which they say, you 
can play cricket on the top ! Our progress up the 
long centre walk was slow, for I had to mark the 
gain or loss of every one of my favourites — -of each 
long-known plant as we came to it. The borders 
are still full of promise, the first glory of spring 
having passed away and summer not begun* The 

I low stature of a few things that ought to be tall, 
is accounted for by the great dryness of the year, 
just when they should have made their growth. 
Clumps of day-lily have almost doubled in size 
since last I saw them, and grass iris groups are 
like great sheaves of green grass, with thdr half- 
hidden, odd, prismatic flowers, fast coming into 
bloom. This is popularly called grass iris, and I 
know no Latin for it. I scarce dare tell you much 
of irises ; their names are a puzzle- 
Single peonies are over, and already show 
clusters of handsome seed-vessels ; the common 
crimson double peony glows gorgeously in front 
of giant asphodels — which here they call Aaron's 
rod, — towering in great flowering spikes above the 
glowing ranks. The old-fashioned Jacob's ladder 
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in white, or most delicate blue with much-serrated 
leaf, gives a touch of great refinement amongst 
these larger, grander beauties. How beautiful the 
whole garden looked at the hour when it should 
have been nighty about ten o'clock, in the strange^ 
weirdly daylight ! Beyond the high west line of 
wall and the trees at the upper end^ in the cold 
clear sky lay level flakes of cloud, fired by a 
sunset glow. Then as the light slowly failed we 
returned homewards through the wood, while still 
the grass, the trees, the ferns, all were almost 
unnaturally distinct ^ — seen as it were, by the 
power of some illuniinant in the green earth 
itself; for the vault above had chilled to grey, 
and only in the farnaff west we saw the faintest 
tinge of red. 

In the wood the owls were hooting. One of 
them, — a very small brown owl, — sat on a low 
branch beside the path as we passed. It had no 
fear, and not until we were close to it^ disappeared 
like a shadow in the dusk of many branches. The 
bright fire in the drawing-room was not unwel- 
come, when at last we went into the house and the 
door was shut and fairyland left outside. 

Before goodnight, while I remember, you must 
hear about the hedgehogs. In the garden some 
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of the lupins and poppies looked untidy^ their 
lower leaves being mixed and broken. This, they 
told me, is the work of hedgehogs walking through 
and through the plants. There are numbers of 
them about, and as they bear an indliFerent 
character with regard to partridges' eggs and 
young birds, traps had to be set for them. In 
due course, nearly twenty were caught and im- 
prisoned in the garden. Garden-saucers full of 
water were set for them,^ — for they are thirsty 
souls — and one or two were sometimes watched 
in the act of drinking. I fear that many more 
preferred to drown themselves in the little pond. 
Some climbed the walls, and some got away under 
the doors, and the rest rummaged the most 
succulent plants and flowers they could find, and 
never allowed any one to catch a sight of them, 
and I certainly hope they will all escape and soon 
be gone. Hedgehog HiU is the name of a grassy 
wooded mound near the house. The mound is 
full of holes where urchins nest and hybernate. 
In autumn, if a stick be poked gently down a hole, 
the little hog within will sometimes be heard to 
groan in a sleepy way. And if one puts one's ear 
near the mouth of a hole, one can hear them quite 
plainly snoring inside. 
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It makes me sleepy to think of them rolled up 
with their noses snugly tucked into the soft under- 
neath fur ! and so — Good rest to you. 

Sylvana. 



(This letter has run to length after all !) 
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LETTER VI 



The NiTHERMUtRLAtfDi, iQihJune 1R99. 

My dear Amaryllis — The gardener's weekly 
letter of 25th June 1899 seems to picture so well 
the present state of the midsummer garden at home, 
that I think you must have the description in his 
■ own words. He says : '* The new piece in walled 
garden is very good. It is in fine order. We 
have had a very slight rain, with cold nights^ which 
keeps all fresh and nice. The roses are grand — 
some magnificent flowers. The new tea roses also 
doing well Some very pretty things amongst 
them, but do not make such a show as the hybrid 
perpetuals* The sweet-briers ^ have been very good. 
One still in great beauty* The rambler just 
opening. Poppies are now opening. Iris are over, 
except the English iris, and the tall white one, 
which is just beginning to open. The Lychnis are 
* Lord Penzance's varieties. 
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very good — fulgens, white, and hageana. Delph- 
inium belladonna is in flower. I sent you a flower 
of Delphinium brunoniana, which you mistook for 
a monkshood, which it is very like. Dianthus 
Napoleon now in flower, very bright. Most of the 
things you sent from Scotland are flowering well. 
Blue phacelia grand. A large white aenothera, a 
beautiful thing (from Felixstowe), is now blooming. 
The little yellow shrub (tree potentilla) is a mass 
of flower. White willow-weed is now in full 
beauty. Stocks just opening. Phlox and other 
things planted for succession are coming on, and 
oh, so sweet. Mornings and evenings the whole 
place is full of delicious perfumes. You get such a 
variety — roses, pinks, mignonette, lavender, lilies, 
sweet-peas, and all the rest. The orange-lily bed 
by the large lime-tree is now in full bloom — 
hundreds of flowers. The peonies which we moved 
into the walled garden are a failure, so far — 
scarcely a flower, and the few there are very poor. 
There is nothing they dislike worse than moving, 
unless when quite young. Cistus on the rockery 
now very fine. Celestial rose in Bocage flowering 
grand. The large black arum very good. 
Altogether I don't think I ever saw the garden so 
full of flowers, and looking so well as now, except 
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for the little untidiness caused by the storms*" In 
the favourite *' walled garden " mentioned in the 
letter — with its four old wrought-iron gates, and 
two square window openings, each one filled with 
an old iron grille — we grow many things that to 
me are strange or new, Schyzanthus retusus is 
one ; I never saw it before this year, although 
the gardener knew it long ago when he worked 
under his father in a Derbyshire garden. It was 
in the greenhouse, and kept solely for cutting* 
Our seed came with a wrong name in mistake for 
something else, I was inclined to be discontented, 
and did not know what to make of it when quite a 
different thing to the plant I intended developed* 
It ought, on the contrary, to have received the 
happiest welcome, could I have foreseen how it 
would turn out when fully grown ! S, retusus 
is quaintly pretty, and bears a long flower- 
spike. Flower, bright though pale, vermilion, with 
a dash of yellow in the centre* We plant them 
out in small clumps, after bringing them up under 
glass until nearly full-grown, and the effect is rich 
and charming* The colour is uncommon, and tells 
well at a distance ; and the flower is besides " desir- 
able,'' from the fact that it lasts fresh for a length 
of time when cut Then we have a red delphinium, 
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which for its strange look is acceptable, but fails 
to be satisfactory. Then there is the beautiful 
sulphur-coloured anemone of Switzerland, and the 
yellow wood- anemone, which I am told grows 
wild in a wood not far from us. Late in the 
summer there will be the lilac statice, whose 
branches last all winter when cut and brought into 
the house. Platystemon californicus finds here a 
place with its pale lemon-yellow flower, and its 
pleasant habit of never permitting itself to be lost, 
wherever it has once been sown- It will come up 
year after year as a surprise, in the most unexpected 
places. A little lilac, sweet auricula, of all too 
fragile growth, seems quite happy in a corner 
fenced round with stones ; and near it exists a 
sadly misunderstood Dracocephalum, which never 
fails to make its appearance sooner or later. I am 
always afraid it is dead ; and am always very 
nearly digging it up with the trowel to see if it 
is alive — and then one morning I find it calmly 
showing a point of strong young leaf long after I 
had ceased to expect it, just a litde beyond where 
I thought to find it* There is one strange, in- 
describable plant, which as soon as planted, at once 
settled itself in» apparently resolved to succeed. It 
was sent here a few years ago by a friend who was 
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unable to give me its name, I can tell you nothing 
about it excepting that it grows rather tall, and 
seems to bloom all over in purple soknum-like 
flowers of graceful form. In autumn, after seeding 
profusely in a downy thistle-like manner, it dies 
down until its time comes round again. If I 
enumerate more treasures you will weary of the 
tale ; so I will but ask you to share our triumph 
in having at last succeeded in growing that pretty 
dianthus, Napoleon IlL, mentioned in the gardener's 
letter. I know no other flower of its small size 
that can boast such refulgent splendour of colouring, 
sparkling like a little brilliant sun ! The little 
thing is, however, of too eager habit, and there lies 
the difficulty : it flowers itself to death, so that in 
order to propagate it one must be careful to take 
cuttings off in good time. Although more hand* 
some, and moreover double j our little Napoleon 
IIL is very similar to Indian pink (dianthus sinensis), 
a much forgotten border favourite of former years* 
The Indian pink is connected with a very sinful 
little episode of my own child-life, and I never see 
the flower without recalling it, I was quite old 
enough to have known better than to steal my old 
great-aunt's pinks. It is, however, the sad fact 
that one day I dibbled up with a short stick a whole 
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plant of crimson- velvet-flowered Indian pink, and 
carried it off and planted it in my own garden at 
home— and was not found out ! What a garden 
of Paradise to a child was my Aunt's at the Lodge 
in Richmond Park ! A garden in the midst of 
oaks and brake-fern. I remember more of wild 
bracken and old trees than of lawn or flowers. 
There was a hollow tree and a thatched summer- 
house looking down a steep, wooded knoll, and a 
greenhouse filled with orange-trees. Whilst in the 
vein of reminiscence, let me tell you of the cup^ 
board with latticed window deep-set in ivy, where 
I slept, at the time of the Indian-pink crime. Such 
a tiny room. I can only just remember the cot 
with its white satin quilt ; and the ivied square of 
light enframed by glossy leaves at play in the 
morning breeze ; and the black paper screen 
pasted over with little coloured engravings of 
Switzerland, and how the mountains made no 
impression on my mind^ — but only the rock-hewn 
Lion of Lucerne, gazed at by a gentleman in a long 
blue coat, and a thread-paper lady in yellow, with a 
pink parasol. The summer-house was furnished 
with sofas in faded chintz, and the walls painted 
in arabesques, and medallions from the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, And the ferny dingle under 
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the summer-house was full of long grey snakes. 
Once I had the luck to catch one by the tail 
How those little bright pinks have recalled to 
me the lovely past of childhood ! . . . Before I 
left my garden in June, on the rockery appeared a 
new cistuSj well named Cistus formosus. It is a 
beautiful yellow, with dark eye. The plant is smalt 
and the flower large. This, aivd one plant of a 
pink variety, were grown well from cuttings. In 
some gardens they keep large quantities always in 
stock—a sad necessity ^ for one is never sure that 
the winter will not kill them. Two small bushes 
of the large-flowered pink cistus, so common on the 
southern coasts of France, are in their third year 
with us, favoured by mild winters* On fine 
mornings, about the end of May, when I visited the 
rockery I was never disappointed in the expected 
display of crumpled pink bloom sprinkled with such 
lavish waste aU over the little mist-green bushes* 
Nature is always wasteful with flowering cistus, of 
whatever kind* For after mid^lay, unless the sky 
be grey, their lovely, shell-Hke petals begin to 
drop ; and where the common little rock rose 
overhangs a path, I have known day after day, the 
gravel entirely hid under a carpet of pink petals, 
before three o'clock in the afternoon* The naming 
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of these various cistus is even more intricate than 
the naming of iris ! I do not think I could name 
a single rock rose for certain, except perhaps 
formosus. I thought at one time I was sure of the 
beautiful old gum-cistus, as cyprius ; at another 
time it seemed to be ladaniferus ; and then some- 
thing else. If only the gardening books themselves 
would be sure of one single cistus name ! Again, 
the chief charm of the gum-cistus, the delicious, 
most penetrating aroma of its leaf, is not mentioned 
even ; at least not in Robinson, which is about the 
only garden book I have time to study. As for 
others of the cistus tribe, it is hopeless to try to 
find their names. The large-flowered pink one, for 
instance : is it crispuSy or albiduSy or crispo albidus^ 
or perhaps, is it — vaginatus ? I give it up ! Yet 
by whatever name, that pink cistus Is a marvel of 
beauty. The brilliant yellow centre, even under 
the paler shining of our English skies, gives some- 
how the eflFect of a living flame at the back of the 
flower, seen through a rosy flush. Since memory 
is busy still with home, I must describe to you 
" the walled garden,'' as it is in its altered state, 
since the cabbages were sentenced. For all these 
years from the time this place became Home it 
v^as a kitchen garden, with some fruit-trees anu 
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flower-borders. Very pleasant in its way ; but a 
longing grew and grew to have it all my own way 
for flowers and delight. And now this very last 
spring, the gardener has done as I think gardener 
never did before. He has made me a present of 
half the kitchen garden ! The kitchen stuff is 
banished altogether and for ever. 

Imagine the calm satisfaction with which 1 
watched the digging up and carting away of the 
cabbages ! You will agree that not one gardener 
in a thousand would consent to a sacrifice like this, 
I think he looked rather grave at the time ; that 
is all^ — and the thing is done. When my friends 
question^ " Where have you put your vegetables ? " 
the confession has to be made that there is no real 
kitchen garden. There are patches, and the house 
is well suppHed ; we have our asparagus^ green 
p>eas, and potatoes — what more is needed ? 

When the ground was dug and prepared, a 
difficult question arose : how to lay it out ? Many 
were the ambitious, impossible plans. Soon a con- 
viction came, that straight useful borders, or oblong 
beds with long green walks between, were best ; 
and this the result has proved. These turf walks 
are so smooth and close that some one remarked 
they looked just '* painted in"! Something of 
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interest there always is along the edges of each of 
the six oblongs. A grass path skirts the whole 
length of them on one side^ and a paved walk the 
other side, along under the old brick walL Thus 
the square end of each border is finished either in 
stone or turf. At the stone ends are bands of 
saxifrage or gentian or yellow stone-crop. Under 
the wall at the north side, lilies of the valley are 
planted thick, and along the sonny side are purple 
violets in lengthened line, Corydaiis lutea, mixing 
with the white-flowering variety (albiflora), pushes 
out of all the crannies of the wall in much luxuri* 
ance. YeUow, corydaiis grows wild in this garden, 
wherever foothold can be secured on wall or 
rockery. The white, was a gift from the little 
garden-plot of a village shoemakerj whence I have 
had at times several old-fashioned, pleasant plants. 
The growth of it is so rich, that it seems likely 
soon to overpower the commoner yellow kind. 
Many of the wooden bricks built into the wall at 
intervals (it is supposed they were used formerly 
to carry the nails for training fruit-trees, instead of 
hammering holes in the fine new red bricks) have 
decayed away or dropped out. Wrens and fly- 
catchers and titmice, have made these hollows 
their own. It cheers one to know how safe 
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H and comfortable the birds must feel inside their 

H old walls. 

H The four old iron gates of the walled garden 

■ (sometimes we call it rose garden) I think you 
already knowj having seen them in the picture- 
pages of a London paper. There is a fifth, 
however, which docs not open. It is the plainest 

I of all, and perhaps for that very reason it is 
the best. For there came in time a lovelier en- 
richment than hand of man has ever wrought in 
finest metal - work. Winter - flowering jasmine 
entirely hides the upright bars with an exquisite 
tracery of hanging branchlets tipped with stars of 
yellow gold, which glow like little sparks of light, 
whenever the sun shines through. Small narrow 
leaves are set about between. It is a decoration 
in perfect taste* Three gates belonged to the place 
itself; they are English wrought iron-work of a 
good old period. The fourth came from the city 
of Seville, where I found it in our trip to Spain of 
many years ago, lying among some rubbish within 
the shadow of the cathedral. It looked but a poor 
thing, in that city of rich iron gates! In contrast 
to its almost lace-like delicacy of design, the great 
lock of it is barbarian, with its clumsy, heavy con- 
trivance. We keep it as a curiosity, for it would 




be impossible to use, A sort of iron bar or lever, 
is the key^ and one end of the lock is so made as 
to be worked a good distance into the wall for 
security. The gate, big lock and all, was pea- 
green when first I saw it, and it was obtained 
for me by a courteous Spaniard, magnificently 
named Don Alvarez Aranda de SeviUcj for a 
very modest sum. These iron garden gates have 
replaced common -looking wooden doors of 
modern date. 

It is my feeling that fine pieces of wrought 
iron-work well placed, lend dignity to the smallest 
garden or house, while paved paths give a degree 
of comfort and interest. We have used in this 
way a quantity of old London paving -stones. 
They do not fit well together, so that in the chinks 
and gaps and uneven joints wild green things may 
crop up unchecked. Shamrock is one of the best 
to use> better than the stone-crops and saxifrage 
and wild strawberry we put in here and there. 
Shamrock comes so thick, and small, and pretty. 
One little plant was brought here from Ireland 
a long time ago, and it seemed to multiply and 
seed, through the garden ; one of the gravel walks 
became completely covered over by shamrock. 
Gradually, however, it was unintentionally swept 
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up or cleared away, and at this time hardly a vestige 
of it remains any more in any corner of the garden 
at home. 

In faith and hope, I am, your 

" Lady of Flowers." 

P.S. — Just time to add that the gardener informs 
me he has received the name of that unnamed 
plant from the Gardeners' Chronicle — Prenanthes 
purpurea. 



LETTER VII 

From a River Fishing Lodge, 
ind July 1899. 

Dear Amaryllis — I am quite alone for two or 
three days in this wonderful place ! It is almost 
as wild as the Highlands, and would be almost 
faultless, if but the sun did shine. Scarcely a 
stone's throw from the house, the river runs 
swiftly past, with a sound all day and night of 
rapid, never-ceasing waters. Over the water the 
wild hill sometimes glooms far ofF, — and sometimes 
looks so near and the river so shallow, that one 
longs to step in and walk across. But between 
the shallows and the shore the current runs 
dangerously deep and strong. It is remembered 

i how a poor girl, who tried to cross one fine 

summer day, a little farther up stream, lost her 

I footing and was carried away and drowned. Over 

the ridge and down the ferny brae, along green 
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glades that wind between whins and uriderwood 
of young birch and wild rose, the black-faced 
Highland ewes white from the shearing, will some- 
times wander, lost and seen by turns amongst the 
scrub. Far down on a sand-bank in a bend of 
the river stands a patient fisher ; not another 
living creature within sight — scarce any sound ; 
only the rush of the river and the screaming host 
of martins in the air at play, or darting in and 
out of their nests under the eaves, 

A curving corner of the field meets the water, 
and is kept mown like a lawn. Here the sole 
companion of my solitude, a little yellow wagtail, 
follows all day long its exciting sport of fly-catch- 
ing. It is for ever running up and down the lawn 
after flies. By way of a change, it will slip along 
like a mouse, close under the windows and white 
rough-cast walls. 

The bird never minds me. It pretends not to 
know Vm there, and will make little runs after the 
flies, not a yard away from the open door where I 
stand. It is so slender, and its every movement so 
graceful,— with always a little spice of fun as if 
the business of catching flies were all play,^that 
at last I cannot help addressing it and exclaiming 
aloud, *' You little darling bird ! '* or some such 
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endearing nonsense* And then it takes flight, 
and is off like an arrow to the river, only to return 
to its sport a minute after* MotaciUa is the pretty 
scientific name for wagtails. Unscientifically, my 
little pet might be thus described : a lead-grey 
head ; yellow line under the eye (in books, it is 
QViT the eye) ; olive back, and yellow underneath ; 
tail perpetually waggitig up and down. I believe 
it to be Ray's wagtail, and not the more common 
yellow kind. The flower-garden here, the other 
side the carriage-drive behind the house, is unlike 
a garden anywhere else. Picture to yourself a 
low, white, thatched cottage — ^just "a but and a 
ben " — made into a laundry. At the back of the 
cottage rises a high bank of wood ; in front is a 
square of close-cut turf, surrounded by a thick 
honeysuckle hedge. The honeysuckle is in full 
flower, and almost overpoweringly sweet* If I 
open the window at about four in the morning, 
its fragrance pours in and the room is flooded with 
it. Should there happen to have been rain in the 
night, after sunrise the honeysuckle hedge glitters 
and sparkles all oven Before the cottage case- 
ments stand a pair of great, ancient, white-heart 
cherry-trees, the boughs supported by poles ; even 
thus early in the year, they bend under a weight 
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of fruit yet green* There is but one border, 
filled with a wild tangle of old-fashioned flowers 
— tall blue monkshood, hollyhocks, flufFy-flowered 
columbine, with large pink mallow, and sky-blue 
lines of forget-me-not, and thrift and purple 
pansies. The rose-beds upon the turf are filled 
with Scotch rose, and some forgotten old moss and 
cabbage varieties. There is not to be found one 
new rose amongst them all A little iron gate, 
half concealed in the honeysuckle fence, reminds 
one of Chaucer's warning to the lady — 

Therefore for stealing of the rose 
I rede her not the gate uticlosc. 

Small as it is, an indescribable charm belongs to 
the laundry cottage and its garden dose- And 
then, quite near at hatid, there is the wood- A 
green world of dreams, along by the river-side. 
It is the forest of Ardennes ! It is the Broceliande 
of Merlin and Vivienne ! It is the enchanted 
wood where poor Undine wandered with her 
knight, and the river foaming along its rocky 
course or swirling round in black deeps is the 
angry Kuhlborn. It is a land of story or dream 
or legend ; it is everything but what it is^half 
a mile of trees in an old remnant of Aberdeenshire 
beech-wood. 
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So mystic is the murmuring wood, that while 
following its sun-flecked paths the mind in me 
feels often but as a delicious blank. There's no 
special reflection or thought apart from a pervading 
sense of green leaves, or wavering interchange 
of light and shade upon the grey stems of 
lichened beech, or across the red of gaunt, storm- 
riven fir. 

Often have Spenser^s lines returned to mind, 
singing with sweet-voiced iteration where no birds 
sing, as I walked among the trees by the river — 

The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet ; 
Th' angelical, soft trembling voices made 
To th' instruments divine respondcncc meet, 
With the base murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

The songs of joyous birds are silenced by 
mellowing summer's course ; yet the air seems 
filled with summer breathings from the hills and 
moors and distant woods across the water. 

Many were the happy mornings 1 have known 
in past years, while sitting among the crackling 
beech-mast, when careful sketch-book studies of 
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the trees were made — studies meant for that 
picture of a Dryad-haunted wood which will never 
now be painted. There is no time. Wherever 
one may be, whatever the work in hand, always it 
is time to leave off before one has scarce begun ; 
and *' no regular hours in summer " remains still 
for me an unrealised ideal. It was, however, a 
misguided impulse that led me there on Sunday 
afternoon in dark and misty weather. Before an 
hour passed, down came the rain, so thick that 
not even the o'er-canopying leaves availed much 
for shelter. How black and dismal, gathered 
round me* my gold-green trees ! The dripping 
shade of them so deep that shadowy forms^ — which 
were but more distant boles of trees — ^seemed to 
move between them as I passed, or pale lights 
shifted through the glimmering thickets of silver 
birch* It was on this very pathway that one of 
the keepers had one night a strange experience ; 
whether it happened in summer or winter I forget. 
He was met by an army of weasels on the march. 
The man could not pass^ as the vast numbers of 
them blocked the way ; so he threw down his plaid 
in the midst. The weasels fell to so fiercely on the 
plaid, tearing it in pieces, that for fear of his life 
should they attack him he turned aside and ran. 
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Another keeper told me much the same thing ; 

that once when he met them in a narrow part he 
had to flee, jumping down the bank and plunging 
into the river The bare possibility of some such 
misadventure overtaking one ere the darkening 
edges of the wood were past» made the plain, low 
house beyond the wet hay-field a welcome sight at 
last. Animals are so full of delight and interest, 
that one hates to mistrust even a weaseL The 
young weasels are such playsome little beings, with 
no fear of man, Alas ! this early fearlessness too 
soon ages into ferocity. 

Adders abound in the long grass round the 
house, in some seasons. The piebald pony, quietly 
grazing, was one day bitten in the throat, and nearly 
died, I saw one of these adders that had been 
slain, lying its length on the path. The watery 
green of its under side, and the small wicked-looking 
head, had an evil, poisonous aspect. Have you 
ever thought how every animal in its form and 
movement is a type of some human passion or 
temperament ? Curious things might be learnt 
from observing these various types, if only we 
beheld with keener insight. Since you and I have 
never met, I cannot tell whether you care as I do 



for all these things. I would like to take for 
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granted that you do. But should you by unhappy 
chance not care for dogs^ do not, I beg you, say 
it. The confession of course would bring our 
easy garden-talk to an end, abruptly ! Mean- 
while, do you think it a mistake, through life to 
follow several tastes or favourite pursuits rather 
than one only ? Right or wrong, how impossible 
noL Every bird and living creature that inhabits 
the garden, — the centipede excepted, — is dear to 
me as the flowers themselves. — I am yours, 

Sylvana. 



LETTER VIII 

From the Fishing Lodge, 
^th July 1899. 

The fairest weed that blooms, is Scotland's Wild 
Rose. Hard to call that weed which bears 
so perfect a flower ; yet think what vestured 
loveliness it casts so often, over our rude stone 
dykes ! 

In the Nethermuirlands corner of Aberdeen- 
shire, wild roses are few and far between. Neither 
climate nor soil suit them. Here, and far and 
near in all the countryside round about the Fishing 
Lodge, they are, so to speak, in possession ; they 
absolutely run riot in every open spot. Such a 
thing as a roadside hedge is unknown, and the 
lavish loveliness of the rose tells more, without 
any such background. At this moment there are 
miles of high road enlivened on both sides with a 
rose-show of untold beauty, more perfect of its 
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kind than any show you can imagine held by the 
most important rose-society in the world* It is 
not very often that people go north early in the 
summer, and so I believe few know how much the 
wild rose counts in nearer scenery of Scotland, and 
especially in the Highlands* Everywhere one sees 
the old stone fences crested with Scotland's *' bonny 
brier-bush," overhanging them in garlands of the 
wildest graccj flinging into the air sprays and 
streamers studded thick with bud and blossom, or 
sending wreaths and posies trailing down into the 
green fresh grass, among orchis and butterwort 
and bog-buttercup at the foot of the dyke* There 
are rosy trails of white and pink, that would make 
the fortune of a London flower-seller. Then at 
the back of the dykes, all among the broom along 
outer edges of the fields, grow great old trees of 
roses, often nine to ten feet talL These rose-trees 
have set themselves the joyful task of blooming 
out into just as many open roses as can possibly 
cram together on the intricate tangles of thorn and 
brier— very fountains of rose falling from the 
tree-top to the ground. I have walked for hours 
through miles of this sort of rose-garden with 
untiring dehght. To walk is better than to drive, 
for you can stop at every second step to examine 
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their varietieSj and smell the various perfumes 
possessed so largely by these roses. To gather 
them is cruel waste, for long before they can be 
brought home, the lovely petals drop. It is 
happier to think of the joy that a free Rose-Show 
like this must give the weary wanderer along the 
roads ; — though, indeed, of all the scores of cyclists 
that whirl along , none ever seem to cast a single 
glance on the roses as they pass them by- 

Between Glassel and Potarch one may meet 
about five varieties : pure white, white faintly 
tinged with pink, blush pink (which is the sweetest), 
another shade of pink, and, glory of them all, one 
that is so dark and bright it is almost crimson, 
What a rose for the garden would not this be ! 
The colour is some shades deeper than any that 
I know of the Penzance briers, larger and more 
vivid. Each petal for nigh a quarter of an inch 
upwards from the stamina is pure shining white, 
blushing up through a tinge of translucent violet 
into the splendid colour of the full-blown rose. 
This inner circle of white is a strongly-marked 
characteristic of the variety* 

The claret -coloured rose, rampant in the 
abundance of its crimson bloom beside the roads 
at Ballater, is almost like a ** General Jacqueminot ' 
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(of happy memory) only single. But once, in my 
life, have I had the joy of seeing that rose. It 
was so splendid, that forgetting all my own 
principles I gathered and went on gathering. The 
great bunch of royal red was tied up with care, 
and then, as was sure to happen, forgot and left at 
the hotel when we departed. The recollection of 
those dark roses of a gone-by year, is not lost in 
the fairer flush of this other Dee-side strain. 

How is itj^ — ^one can't help wondering, — that the 
road surveyors who in England make us miserable 
by trimming and tidying and cutting away every 
flowering green thing, ^here in the rugged North , 
lay not a finger on the wild roadside roses? It would 
seem to be of set purpose that they are let alone, 
allowed to bloom and to be just as beautiful as 
ever they can be, in their own wild way. Yet the 
roads are as well kept as with us down south. 
The turf edging (the kicker^ as they say in Bucks) 
just trimmed enough to look not untidy, and the 
road exceptionally sniooth. Seldom do other 
country roads bear such an even surface, I asked 
a Scotch gardener the reason why the Wild Rose 
is permitted to bloom in Scotland, while with us 
the briers are cleared away every year before 
flowering? The answer was, ''It would be just 
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the same here if it were not less trouble to leave 
them alone/' Not quite satisfied, I asked another 
friendly gardener what he thought? After a 
moment, 1 had his reply — soothing to me, 
though cautious : " Nae doot, the folks along the 
ro'd likes to see the roses ! '* I think the Scotch, 
notwithstanding their reserve, at times half un- 
consciously let out how true with them is their 
hidden sense of poetry, how warm and full their 
imagination, cold and uncertain though the 
climate be. 

The Foxglove, with its purple spires, seems 
hardly to appeal to tolerance as does the brier- 
rose ; for I have known quantities of the way- 
side foxglove destroyed by the hedger's bill, and 
everywhere one finds their heads switched oflF by 
the walking-stick of every careless passer-by. It 
is certain that the brier wild rose is respected in 
every district it adorns, throughout the north of 
Scotland, With us in England, landowners and 
road surveyors apparently regard the lovely plant 
with antipathy. 

I had to deplore the destruction of a rose last 
summer, which had been a joy to us for ten years 
past* It grew close to the road where its presence 
could harm nothing, and we always looked out for 
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it when we passed that way near the end of a long 
five-mile drive from the station, across a treeless 
corn-country. Every year the rose, when it came 
in sight, seemed drest with more and more lovely 
bloom, or with a more brilliant harvest of shining 
berry, according to the season. Even if we chanced 
to pass the spot after the end of summer, still 
among the autumn scarlet and leaf-gold, an un- 
timely rose or two would yet be sometimes seen. 
One day we sought in vain for it. Its place was 
empty. The owner had sentenced it ; and he 
had looked on — so they said — while that beautiful 
long-beloved rose was hacked down and laid even 
with the ground. 

The afternoon is waning, and I must away to 
the glittering river before the sun goes off, and 
look for a tuft of wild columbine where I know it 
will be found, among the sand and sedges by the 
intake and the reservoir a mile down from the 
Lodge. A purple gleam was visible from the 
bank last time I went that way. — Yours, 

Sylvana. 



LETTER IX 

The Nethermuirlands, 
I2t/f July 1899. 

The rose I send herewith to Amaryllis, breathes 
forth such marvellous sweetness that it must 
certainly refresh you, withered though the petals 
be, long before the post shall have delivered my 
letter. The soul of scent possessing this little 
flower — was it not Rousseau who said, " L'odorat 
est le sens de Timagination " ? — is too resolute, if 
one may so speak, for it to ebb away with life ; 
though the curious old-world pink of it will soon 
fade, for that seemed to change almost as soon 
as gathered. We found it growing in the old 
neglected garden of Balnagubs, a place some 
distance hence. The tree from which it sprang 
was of great size (with the Scotch rose usually a 
sign of extreme old age) but the rose itself, as 
you see, no larger than a little rose de Meaux ; 
very double, with a sort of pompon look, and 
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both in colour and in perfume it is new to me. 

The leaf is peculiarly neat and well cut, and the 
stalk, thornless. We managed to dig up and 
carry off a rootless sucker, with small chance of 
growing it successfully* How can the unhappy 
garden that was its home be described ? Few 
like it, I trust I Or if they do anywhere exist, 
may I, never behold another. 

Picture to yourself a garden -wilderness of 
weeds and overgrowth such as you surely never 
knew amongst all the gardens of your life* Poor 
sun-seeking flowerss campanulas, marigolds, etc^ 
fell limp and prostrate all across the damp, dark, 
tree-overshadowed borders, choked with coarse 
weeds. A thunder-shower had just swept over 
the garden and every green thing drooped mourn- 
fully, weeping heavy raindrops. A giant hemlock 
blocked the main walk, asserting himself almost 
as a forest tree. Thickets of straggling, errant 
roses sheltered themselves and tried to flower 
under the old house wall, on the shadiest side. 
Under a broken garden arch of decaying lattice^ 
a narrow mouldy path led to the gooseberries ; a 
melancholy spot where gooseberry and currant 
bushes loaded with hoary lichen, pined away in the 
midst of a large space overcropped with groundsel 




and most meagre herbage. Swarms of hungry 
caterpillars ate up the scanty foliage and had 
almost stripped the currants from their stalks. 
On a little kwn^— which one vast sycamore quite 
filled — the grass was long and dankj yet without 
richness* Everywhere weeds choked everything. 
Everything drooped with sombre dulness : " *Tis 
an unweeded garden that grows to seed ; things 
rank and gross in nature possess the place/' I 
question if the sun in heaven did ever touch to 
gold a leaf of its gloom ! The only smile I saw 
shined from a lusty group of wild pink Epilobium 
(you remember the willow-herb of river banks 
and marshy places?) whose luxuriant growth half 
forbade the gate to open into such an unloved 
plot. Except for a few misplaced, undesirably 
flourishing modern rhododendron and cupressus, 
one would say the garden of Balnagubs had slept 
for a hundred years. And then the house ! It is 
the type of an old Scotch house, three or four 
centuries oldj which in this country is a Castle ; 
white, harled walls, and pepperbox corner turrets 
and crowsfoot gables. The great entrance-door 
is barred by a massive oak bar ; lock, it never had* 
In the dark, conveniently close at the back of the 
door, lies the dungeon. Vaulted passages and 
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kitchens, — the black darkness of them unlit by 
narrow slits of windows,— seemed to branch off at 
every corner^ interminably* The wide oak stairs 
shut in by a heavy iron-studded door led up to 
large, dark, cheerless rooms ; and, worked within 
the immense thickness of the walls, one caught sight 
endlessly of close-shut doors and intricate passages^ 
apparently ending nowhere. In one low dark 
upper room there is a cupboard within the wall, 
where tradition holds that in ^45 " Lewie Gordon " 
hid one day ; and another corner hole is pierced 
by a smalt square light, whence to spy the distant 
road- One of the narrow corkscrew turret stairs 
we were not suffered to mount ; the lady said " It 
is too eerie/' I think she meant cobwebs ; never- 
theless I am persuaded the place is thick with 
ghosts, although this is not acknowledged. High 
up on the roof we saw a rude sun-diaL Balnagubs 
is down in the hollow, so the dial had to be set on 
high to catch the sun ; and good long sight they 
must have who would read the time of day up 
there ! The dial may be made of copper, for 
from below it looked grass green ; Sol's round 
visage encircled by his aura stands out above the 
gnomon, and at each side are the initials of the 
man who set it up, or of him who built the house. 
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The ceiling of the great empty small-windowed 
drawing-room is only lath and plaster ; no rooms 
above. How then is it that on wild winter nights 
and in eerie summer dawns, " old footsteps tread 
the upper floors," where floor is none, and slow 
steps dragging something across that seems like 
sacks of heavy stones, are heard by shuddering 
inmates in their beds in distant chambers ? No 
one told us of this, but one knows of course it 
must be so, for the very air all around one is 
haunted. Something rather pathetic there is or 
seems, in the eloquent silence of the big square 
inscription-stone over the entrance-door. There 
is nothing on it. It is blank. The family had 
lived and died and gone away, and left no word 
upon the stone ; no name, no armorial crest or 
bearings, nor even the little hospitable sentence, 
" Velcum Frendis," that one sees on some humbler 
old northern homes. 

And now we both have had enough and more, 
of desolate Balnagubs : so shut my rose into the 
book you may chance to be reading at the 
moment — let us hope not any weariness of a 
Maeterlinck, or other mystic ! — And for to-day, 
good-bye. 

In truth all thine, Sylvana. 



LETTER X 

Nethermuirlands, 2 1 St yu/y. 

A MONTH ago the garden, despite its young bloom 
of promise, wore an unfinished look. To-day, how 
great a change ! You must walk with me up and 
down through all its walks, and I will lead you 
into such a scene of loveliness that you shall forget 
the poor deserted ghost-garden you heard about in 
my last letter. Just after breakfast is the time to 
see, and entirely enjoy it ; though at evening, it 
still may glow with " golden fragments of the dying 
day," and the flowers' own inmost light. At this 
moment the whole country, indeed, is a garden. 
Acres and miles of white clover breathe fragrance 
throughout the open fields. " The verdant clothing 
of the fields " is changed indeed to white and pink 
of clover. The smell of it is as if one passed 
through some vast area of honey-scented aether, 
and Virgil's swain were near " to reap the product 
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of his labour-ground, and squeeze the combs with 
golden liquor crowned." These clover fields 
surround us on all sides. Demoralising enough 
for the bees, who oftener have to travel farther ! 
yet a humble-bee one day took the trouble to 
soar in at my upper window and fumble at a few 
half-withered stalks of pink bell-heather in a glass 
on the writing-table. The bee must have been 
drowsing of last summer when it had to travel 
such a long journey to the moors, and it soon 
blundered out of the window again. This season 
the clover is full of humble-bees ; so I judge the 
cats are many. This is made evident in a round- 
about manner. The way to know if cats abound, 
is to observe the wild bees in the clover-fields. 
If they be few, the mice have natheless ravaged 
the bee-nests in the clover, for grubs and honey- 
store. If bees abound, the cats have been busy 
and killed the mice. It is quite simple. The 
whole country, as I said, is just now no more nor 
less than a wild-garden. Yesterday we strayed up 
a bye-road between the clover fields, and at every 
step appeared some new charm. Nor trees, nor 
hedges, were missed that day, as we went through 
the delicious open country. There was sunshine 
without heat, and a soft balmy wind which hardly 
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stirred the tall yellow buttercups and lady Vbed- 
straw, or the blue-bells newly hanging about the 
banks. A narrow thread of rivulet under the bank, 
grew all green and blue with beds of tiniest 
forget-me-nots ; and small blue butterflies carried 
up the colour, disporting just above. My 
companions declared they would never walk with 
me ^ain if I stopped so continually ! But I am 
forgetting that I left you waiting at the gate. 
*'The flaunting honeysuckle/* clambering up the 
right-hand pillar gives out a whiflF of sweetness as 
we pass in. And a company of beautiful people 
all in white, watch and wait around. They are 
Campanula latifolia ; at least that seems to be the 
newer name — but I wish plant names were never 
changed. It is a tall campanula that grows here 
wild, without the walls, and yet it is no less heartily 
welcome within the garden. There, it sows or 
runs itself in clumps and in the oddest corners ; 
in the heart of a gooseberry bush ; or within 
the crown of an iris root, or nestled inside the 
trim cotoneaster hedge, archly peeping out again 
near the top. Wherever it puts itself we always 
like it. The climate in the garden usually 
marks several degrees higher than outside. The 
sea-coast is not very far off in one direction » 
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and wildly as the sea-blown winds may race and 
rave without, within the garden all is still. 
Even in March there will prevail a feeling of 
soft summer warmth. At midsummer the noon- 
day heat there, is often well-nigh too great for 
comfort. 

On either side up the centre walk, early- 
flowering things have mostly died away, excepting 
English iris which still is flowering grandly in 
clumps of white and purple, and purple-spotted. 
In the middle of the walk a great plant of Betony 
at once catches the eye. It is like a lilac cloud 
settled down upon the border. The betonica 
flower-spikes are so closely set that the coarseness 
of the leaves is almost hidden in lilac. Giant cress 
exceeds moderation, with its seven feet of height. 
The summer-lightning of scarlet lychnis (curious 
is its old name, " flower of Bristol and Constanti- 
nople ") is dazzling with intense brilliancy, placed 
between two tall dark blue delphinium. The 
garden rises rather steeply all along this centre 
walk to the top, — to a garden seat, and the home- 
made sun-dial grown over with an old-fashioned 
red four-petaled clematis — and the green door 
opening on the wood and lonely hill-country road 
beyond. And by the green door is the tiny old 
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worn-out greenhouse — too picturesque to be cleared 
away — about a hundred years old^ with queer little 
panes of glass> and a Girreya elliptica and Pyrus 
japonica half smothering it. Here the gardejier 
hoards a kw choice plants of geranium and 
begonia (also, a starveling root of strawberry blite, 
pining to be planted out in the open). Elite is a 
curious old-fashioned thing of the spinach family 
and ought to look like a shrubby weed, redeemed 
by scarlet, berry-like seed spikes. The top of 
the garden is almost too dry for many things that 
would look well there. There is, however — under 
the wail covered with trained fruit-trees — a rich, 
many* coloured mosaic of seed-beds ; of dwarf 
orange and brown nasturtiums, white and pink 
d warf sweet-williams, godetia, sweet sultan, coreopsis, 
clarkia, etc. Later, about October, Tritoma will be 
grand, with hundreds of red-hot pokers in burning 
row. Alstroemeria in two varieties, orange and 
yellow, is coming on fast. There are a few choice 
roses, hybrid perpetuals in crimson and pink ; 
there is sea-holly, Eringium amethystinum, both 
in amethyst and silver, fiery snapdragon, blue 
larkspur and canary -yellow columbine. From 
the farthest ends of the garden an Irish yew is 
conspicuous by its dark outline draped royally 
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in scarlet of Tropseolum speciosum. Tall slender 
stalks of wild mignonette, self- sown, are pre* 
destined for our plague, multiplying here and 
there and everywhere amid the plants of humbler 
growth. In the cross-waJksj English irisj though 
near their end, still are full of charm. Always, 
you see, I return to my love the iris ! There is a 
pale lavender colour, and a glorious deep violet ; 
these, perhaps, the finest. Pure white, however, 
everywhere excel Strange^ is it not, that one of 
the greatest poets of the age should have disliked 
white flowers ? The iris are seeding as fast as fast 
can be, some swelling out into great fat heads of 
seed, some so dry and yellow that one fears the 
whole plant is dying. Grieving how the ins 
disease spreads in every part ! It is like the lily 
disease, only attacking the iris. Wild yellow 
tulip also is not safe from the unsightly sickness. 
In my garden at home, the Fleur-de-lis of 
Florence, after flourishing for twenty years in 
flawless perfection, with leaves ever freshly green, 
shows now fatal signs. The lovely so-called 
** English *' iris (Xiphioides) are far from being, 
as might naturally be understood, English. It 
was Clusius, who, when he first visited England, 
landed at Bristol, and for the first time saw 
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these iris, and believed them to be native. Ever 
since then they are known as " English iris " 
though we received them from the Pyrenees, 
and afterwards sent them to Holland. This, at 
least, is the legend. 

It is a pretty fancy-fashion among the flowers 
here, how some will choose to root and grow up, 
nestling in each other's arms* A yellow Iceland 
poppy will flower in the middle of an iris ; or 
a white Bride gladiolus inside a glowing sweet- 
William. A Canterbury bell grows through a red 
rose ; or a red and a white rose combine to make 
one round bush together, or a dark velvet rose 
branches all through and through a blue spider- 
wort. Of course, this is all very wrong ; but the 
wrong has so sweet an eflFect no one would have 
the heart to forbid it. The damask roses, a little 
late, are crowded with buds just tipped with 
crimson. Two large trees of the white Jacobite 
rose are white with bloom. They have a history ; 
for they were sent as a gift all the way from the 
garden of Charles Edward's villa near Rome, to 
the lady of Nethermuirlands, a great politician 
in her day and a great Jacobite. A century or so 
is as nothing to a rose, and the pair of old rose 
trees are to this day hale and hearty. What a 
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lovely loose-petaled rose it is, with leaves bluish- 
green, and colour of the purest white [ Every 
morning the earth all round and underneath is 
milk-white with harvest of the black night-watches. 
You, no doubt, would see with poetic eye some 
vision of fresh-fallen summer snow, as you passed 
the spot on your early morning walk. As for 
me, I fear it does but painfully recall the too 
familiar sea of white foam-flakes under the uneasy 
tossing heads of cruelly bitted and '* beared up'* 
London carriage-horses. The shower of innocent 
Prince Charlie rose-leaves looks like exactly the 
same wickedness* Forgive the painful allusion. 
In the garden, " so hallowed and so gracious is 
the time/* all sorrow and pain should be forgot 
in the joy of the wonderful works of God, the 
wonder, writ large in such glorious colours on ^ten 
thousand varied flowers and leaves. The roses, as 
I think I have already said, are all, or nearly, old 
red damask and white Neapolitan, or Provence. 
They are at home here, — and they look it. Very 
few new ones have been added, and of these the 
Teas are the best. Old Madame Plan tier, covers 
luxuriantly with masses of creamy and snow-pure 
bloom some rustic larch poles thrown across the 
cross-walks. There *s no rose like it for profusion of 
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flower. A namesake of yours has appeared in the 
garden, no one knows how. As far back as early 
June we observed a pair of slrorig-growing plants 
like fine onions ; the curling, narrow leaves, were 
misty bluish-green. Suddenly, there shot up from 
amongst the foliage two stout green stems, each 
bearing an umbel of buds at top. As the first 
pale bud unfolded slowly, it became evident that 
we were watching an amaryllis of some kind, 
Amaryllis, the two plants will certainly prove ; 
and meanwhile^ until the name be verified, they are^ 
— Amaryllis belladonna blanda. Is it not a strange 
thing how flowers at times will appear as a surprise 
in unexpected places? There is no clue to the 
explanation of how these two plants came to make 
themselves at home thus^ in the garden of Nether- 
muirlands. No one remembers anything about 
thcm- 

You will be interested (?) ^^ ^he curious fact 
that in this district there are no shell-snails. There 
is but a faint tradition of the empty shell of one 
having once been discovered in a garden at some 
distance. — Ever in well-willing. 

Your " Lady of Flowers." 
P.S. I'^rd. — I open my letter to say that, after 
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all, it is mi amaryllis ! It is Crinum capense, 
variety striatus. Quite near enough to amaryllis 
to excuse our mistake ; and if every bud would 
open at the same moment, crinum might be thought 
as handsome as the other- S. 
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The NrTHRIlMLflRLAKOB, 

Th Lmt Day ^fjuly 1899, 

Dear Amaryllis — It is not far short of ideal, 
the happy chance that brought the wood so very 
near the house. One can walk straight away from 
the well-kept lawn into the roughest, wildest bit 
of the wood. The wood is there ; and if you 
choose you ^c in the heart of it almost before 
you know. 

When I say " the Wood," please understand 
that I mean there is none : — there is so little left, 
save the delightful waste where it once was. The 
whole centre of the wood was swept down a few 
years ago, and nearly every big fir uprooted^ by 
one of those fierce hurricanes from the north-west, 
which often work such havoc all through the 
country* At the time it seemed a real misfortune 
without any consolation, — to lose our wood* Now, 
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we feel that after all, the gloom of it Is gone ; and 
I at least, would be sorry to see the fir-trees set 
up again* From the lawn the path leads under 
deep shade, across a little burn and into the waste. 
Then begins a tiny grassy track — footpath it 
hardly can be called* Winding between scattered 
stems of ruined silver-birch, sometimes lost in a 
young coppice, and again emerging in a forest of 
lady-fern, and far past the gaunt skeletons of long 
dead pines, — whose upturned earth-bound roots 
time adorns freshly each year with delicate fronds 
of fern and hanging weeds. Few use the path 
except myself and the light-footed wild rabbit ; 
there is so little to wear it out that it is always 
green, carpeted with short fine grasses. White 
butterflies on sunny mornings roam by in wandering 
zigzag, though until the flush of heather begins in 
all the open spaces, there would seem to be scarce 
any flowery sustenance for them. What a curiously 
vital necessity for a butterfly sunny days seem 
to be ! Under the lightest cloud they shut up 
wing and have no heart to stir. Foxglove, red 
and white, have long since ceased. One solitary 
wild rose was discovered yesterday ; the powerful 
aroma having led us to the spot where she sat 
serene like a pink fairy in a labyrinth of bare 
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dead branches. So, in the country around Aix, 
their scent betrays the wild vioklies enragees 
(cyclamen) in their mossy haunts* Yesterday 
also, 'being Sunday, a colony of the tiniest of 
wrens were enticed from the nest by their little 
mothers. Did you ever remark how the birds 
invariably choose Sunday for the carrying out of 
any important function they have in hand ? No 
doubt they count on every one else having gone 
to church, especially in Scotland. I sat in the 
wood and kept quiet near a red -berried elder, 
watching the swarm of minute wrenlets as they 
dotted about like so many brown butterflies. 
Only one wren's nest have we discovered this 
season. It hangs from a slender branch of birch 
high overhead, oddly built into a bunchy bit of 
witch's broom. No great variety of birds to tell 
yoLi of just now. It is only in the chaos of 
tangled twigs about the dead branches of fallen 
firs, that we are sometimes aware of a ceaseless 
movement and continual vibrating flash of little, 
glancing, finches' wings. 

Since less than a year ago, how fast the young 
copse has come on ! Birch began to sprout up 
all over the ground as soon as the fir trees' down- 
fall gave light and air. Month after month the 
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sprouting sprigs grew oHj quickening at the 
double and treble their rate of yearly growth^ tiU 
now, one can barely see over their heads. In this 
new world which is the old, it is plain that the 
most delicately foliaged, most beautifully green 
new forest. Is rapidly filling up the place of the 
old dark pine -wood. From the inner life of 
young, tender shoots^ every passing breeze of 
summer carries faint wafts of gummy sweetness. 
I believe that what may be called rotation of 
cropsj is the law with trees ; that in forests a 
young deciduous crop will succeed to conifers ; (not 
contrariwise). This quiet working out of some 
ancient, hidden earth-impulse, when it takes place 
under our very eyes» must be full of the deepest 
interest. The land about here is moorish, and the 
wood is not more than sixty years old. Mys- 
terious laws are they that rule over the trees of 
the earth ! Secret and unknown their germ ; 
impossibly strange. Ever since an old writer 
wrote. 

It was in uld times 

When the trees composed rhymes 
^ And flowers did with elcg>^ flow, 

up to to-day. Occult sympathies with human 
kind, will at times also make themselves feJt, 
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Perhaps this curious trait is in fact less rare than 
we think. Perhaps the few facts that have now 
and then come to be known may be set down as 
coincidences. I will give you three. 

No. I. Lady Jane Grimstone died in 1817. 
She was an unbeliever, and denied belief in a 
future state after death. As her last end ap- 
proached, she is known to have said while her 
family watched round her, ^* 1 would as soon 
believe a tree should grow out of my coffin as 
that my soul should live after I am dead/' Her 
soul went its way ; the lady died and was buried* 
Then they built up over her grave a fine oblong 
stone monument, richly carved with coats of arms, 
her name and titles, — and the whole was neatly 
enclosed with a strong iron railing. For how 
long a time after all was complete the monument 
and grave remained undisturbed, is not recorded. 
In the end, not one alone, but seven trees in the 
irresistible might of their growth rent asunder 
the stately stone tomb, bent and twisted like tow 
the iron rails and flung them aside — cast their 
strong roots about the tomb's foundations and 
down into the very coffin, and so flourished on 
into vigorous maturity and age through all these 
hundred and eighty years, up to this very day 
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bearing witness against the long -dead woman's 
impiety. In June, before travelling north, I 
visited Tewin Churchyard and saw these trees. 
Three separate species composed the group ; and 
this is stranger than had they been but one or 
two kinds. There Is elm, ash, and sycamore. 
Indeed all seven trees are said to be different ; 
but they grow so tangled together I had not time 
to verify it. The weird look of the place re- 
minded one of an Albert Diirer woodcut. 

No* 2. On the smooth green terrace of an old, 
beautiful place by the river Thames, Admiral 
Kempenfeldt and his brother planted each of 
them a thorn. A long while after, after the 
thorns had grown to a good size, the AdmiraFs 
tree was one day found withered and dead. His 
brother, who lived at the place, felt this to be an 
omen, and said at once, '* My brother is dead.*" 
On the same day came news that the Royal 
George was lost. I know the green terrace by 
the river and I have seen the surviving thorn. 

No, 3. In the old Parish Church of Ross in 
Hereford, stand two bare, dead trunks of trees. 
They are a good size, and they look curious, 
standing there rooted inside a pew. The heads of 
these two trees at one time reached nearly to the 
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roof. Then they were cut off. Doubtless the 
church-trees meant to grow until they had forced 
their way out to the sunshine and free air. Dis- 
appointed of their hope they had nothing to do 
but to die. Tradition tells thus their story. 
The Man of Ross (everybody knows about him, 
so of course you do) greatly loved a very beautiful 
elm which stood just outside a window of the 
church near his pew. Every one else was against 
the elm. Sexton, church-wardens, clergy, congre- 
gation — they all hated it and wanted it to be 
destroyed. They said it darkened the church. 
They said, at all costs the tree must go. But the 
Man of Ross would not suffer it to be harmed in 
any way. So the tree lived as long as he lived ; 
and the people refrained from destroying their 
benefactor's favourite. As soon as ever he was 
dead, however, an axe was fetched and down came 
the elm. The congregation had not very long 
enjoyed themselves without the tree, when they 
became aware of two young saplings rising up 
inch by inch, growing taller and stronger day by 
day, rising through the floor of the same old pew 
where the Man of Ross had sat Sunday after 
Sunday for so many years. No one dared lift a 
hand against the young elms* So they grew and 
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grew right up to the raftered roof. Spring-time 
drest them in fresh green, and their branches shed 
gold when the year was ripe. Now that the trees 
are both dead there's regret and sorrow enough ; 
and Virginian creeper is planted and made to 
twine round the withered stems, to make a vain 
show of life. None can restore life to either 
tree ; and with life, is lost, as perhaps you know, 
the elm's mythic power to inspire prophetic 
dreams. There are things that cannot be reasoned 
about, things indeed that do not even bear much 
thinking of; and one of them certainly is, — the 
strange ways of a tree ! I have heard a fourth 
story ; but to-day there is no time to tell it. 
And besides I can hear you sighing, " Long 
stories and a long letter." The longest hour ends 
at last, and so must a long letter. It is so much 
easier to write to some friends than to others ; 
and don't you know the letters that have to be 
written, when even the pen itself works against 
you ? 

We are not yet out of the wood, so there is 
time to confess to you that I never take a book 
with me, — to read, sitting under a tree. For 
how can any one read two books at the same 
time ? St. Anthony said, " The Great Book of 
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Nature has but three leaves: the Heavens, the 
Earth, and the Sea." One leaf lies always open 
before me while I am in the wood. The closely 
written page is filled with the everyday miracle of 
life. I would not like to lose a word nor miss a 
picture, such joy is it to watch how every green 
thing grows to beauty. Sitting quite still, on 
some heathery hummock by the little footpath, 
or in some little cleared space among the ruined, 
prostrate pines — I can watch the birds and butter- 
flies who are always at play there ; and sometimes 
even small wild animals, a mouse or a squirrel, 
will come near and almost look one in the face. 
It would hardly be worth while, would it ? to lose 
any such happy chance, for the best of printed 

books. — I am yours, 

Sylvana. 



LETTER XII 

The Nethermuirlands, 
md August 1899. 

Dear Amaryllis — Did it ever happen to you, 
to break your heart over an old gown, or anything 
like that ? I had one centuries ago, a pretty 
fresh-coloured summer cotton with little sweet- 
peas all over it, and I assure you, when sunny 
days were past, and some, who had made the 
charm of them, were away, and all was changed, 
I could never wear that gown again nor endure 
the sight of it. 

Last evening my maid brought out a lace 
pelerine to put on over my black satin for 
dinner ; but she had to fold it up and lay it in 
the drawer again, for to see it made me think 
sadly of the last time it had been worn. Such 
a happy time ! The pelerine was new in that hot, 
glorious weather, the first week of June, when I 
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went to stay at B — 

to drive in the open carriage 



and I had it on just once 
The day was far 



too hot for anything less light than lace (it was 
the day we drove to Tewin). We were out for 
four hours. There were miles of oak-embowered, 
ferny lanes ; it was the loveliest, most entirely 
English country^^ in that perfect season of the 
year before a leaf had lost the first brilliancy of 
earliest summer. Not one June flower had 
dropped a petal* and the budding promise of 
the rose had scarce been formed. And now in 
the gloom of this sunless weather, after a whole 
week of chill and frowning skies^ the contrast 
was too grievous, and I couldn't possibly have 
worn that pelerine ! Moreover, yesterday was a 
Fast Day; every one was at church — or else 
keeping very quiet, like Sunday — ^and the garden 
was a solitude. Not a gardener at work in it ; 
for they must not touch a spade or hoe on Fast 
Day, though other things, such as a bit of mend- 
ing at a railing or such like, might be allowed, 
AH around (except within the home) local colour- 
ing was grey and lustreless, and all the time,— so 
dull and gloomy, — on the background of memory 
there lived that picture dipped in sunshine, which 
the bit of lace had called up. 
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A cottage near Hertford, full of the home 
delights of sunny lawn and garden, and the shade 
of great spreading trees. The deep roof of the 
stone-built cottage— just outside a village made 
historical by having been the birthplace of Cardinal 
Wolsey^s alive with swallows busy with their 
nesting under the eaves. Through a more modern 
addition with larger rooms, is the way into the 
garden by a conservatory garlanded about with 
all kinds of sweetness. The garden is one long 
curving walk and broad herbaceous border, 
backed by an espalier of aged apple trees, still 
luxuriantly fruitful. A thick fringe to this long 
border, of white pinks with alternate pink, perfumes 
all the air the whole way to where the walk ends 
at a little gate opening into a wide green lane, 
About the centre of the border, amid a thousand 
brilliant colours^a great fennel (Ferula Tingitana)» 
rising about the height of the espaherj lords it 
supreme in plain green above the rest. After 
twenty inconspicuous years this giant has at length 
attained the perfection of his massive, filmy, 
plumes. I make my reverence to the memory 
of your lofty lustyhead, " O superbe Tingitane ! '* 
I am supposing it is a native of Tangier or there- 
abouts, A band of lawn, following the curve of 
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the long flower-walk, divides this bright garden 
from broad acres of meadow grass ripe for the 
mowing^ and woodlands fading into a faint blue 
rim of distance. One day there, in that incom- 
parable June, drew me to yearn with a great 
longing to live the rest of my time in just such 
another place (I always did want to live in a 
cottage !) All day the sun glows hot upon the 
leaves and grass, with a sort of metallic lustre 
known only to a few rare days when summer's new, 
while above there is not a single cloud in all the 
blue expanse. A further charm about the Herts 
cottage is- — ^the woods are oak. Elm is nowhere. 
For the sake of that most best-loved tree the 
oak, one must cheerfully put up with poor soil ; 
— worst of all, with clay. But to me the oak 
is worth any sacrifice. At home, though our 
elms are so magnificent, one looks askance at 
them as though they were a sort of vegetable 
cannibals. Not that they devour each other, 
but they eat up everything in the garden, — starve 
alive every green thing. They wilt travel right 
across an acre of field to get at the good stuflF we 
feed our flowers with. Those slender roots of 
theirs under ground are more greedy than the 
sparrows above ground, though that says much. 
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Stone walls are no obstacle to them ; and dig 
where you will in the garden^ you wUl find it 
full of elm roots- 

You have not yet been told of the shining 
ribbon of pure lilac j like a little iris river rippling 
round about the cottage gables under the windows. 
It is, I suppose, a flower, yet not a flowen It is 
more of panicles, resembling the sprays of Rhus 
cQtinus^ dipped in some lovely dye* They called it 
"summer hyacinth," and promised me some roots. 
Did the gardener mean *' feather hyacinth " ? 
If so, I can find no very clear description of this 
individual species in gardening books. Once, in 
the streets of Madrid^ a flower-girl met us carry- 
ing a quantity of it in her market basket. In an 
English garden it is new to me, and there is no 
way of describing it intelligibly, for it is not a 
flower, only a sort of lilac featheriness. The 
cottage with its smooth belt of dewy lawn, 
reminds me of a singular appearance, sometimes 
visible before the dew is off the grass. The 
morning sun must be shining steadfastly behind 
you as you walk across the dew, and it may 
happen that a sainted shadow goes on before ; 
that in some such lustrous hour your shadow's 
head may be encircled by a rainbow-tinted, radiant, 
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nimbus. Yet be not too proud, Amaryllis ! It 

does not mean that Nature herself crowns you for 
her poet'priestess — although a poet of Germany^ 
so It is said, did once on a time believej on first 
beholding the phenomenon, sunlight and dew 
together thus wove for him and him alone, a 
poet's diadem. It is one of Nature's little 
fancy miracles, simple enough to a scientist no 
doubt. 

So far had I written, when at four o'clock 
came a surprise ! A blaze of glory seemed all at 
once to flood the worlds the leaden sky broke up, 
and the sun instantly shone out like a sudden 
thought* Clouds are drifting away, away, and 
dulness is dispelled. There comes the usual 
conviction that bright weather shall never again 
depart, that we nevermore shall say with Jeremiah, 
'' I looked toward heaven and it had no shyne." 
A pair of white butterflies disporting across the 
meadow assure us of sunshine for the afternoon 
at least, of this day. Before the sun -burst I 
meant going out to the spot reserved only for 
gloomiest times, since to be there in sunshine were 
a waste of joy- It is a long beech grove by 
the burn, where trees originally planted in line 
by way of hedgerow, have grown old together 
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with grey stems and branches fantastically twisted, 
the elFect of an overcrowded youth* 

At the end where the burn widens into a pool 
of ominouSs perpetual gloom^ in a grassy space 
overshadowed by a few old beeches, lies the 
dreary triumph of some forgotten old seaHraptain 
in the North Seas-— the enormous jaw-bones of a 
whale. Here the grass grows thin, struggling 
upwards through dried layers of brown leaves and 
empty beech husks, swept always by a windy 
under-draught. A few poor remnants of garden 
plants here bear witness to the existence long ago 
of a little deserted pleasance ; London pride, all 
gone to leaf; stunted spireas that have long since 
forgot to bloom ; a plant or two of attenuated 
honeysuckle feebly wandering among the withered 
sticks of a half-dead fir ; and a single straggling 
rose* The place is very dismal ; obscure and 
dim J even in sunshine ; silent, but for ceaseless 
bubblings of the little stream running on to the 
river J un visited save by the solitary heron — ^or 
myself when I want to be right melancholy. The 
old bones evidently had formed an arch over 
one of the walks, in the style fashionable on this 
coast a great many years ago when whales were 
plenty. The bones lie now where they fell, 
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decaying and green with moss like ancient heathen 
monoliths. 

In my roonij near the window^ an exquisite 
little starry flower, began to open wide so soon 
as ever the glorious sun appeared. The slender 
upright stalk with a crown of buds had been 
sent over a fortnight ago, from the walled garden 
at home. Ever since, it has lived quite fresh and 
done its very best in a glass of water. To-day the 
orange, spotted bloom, excels in beauty ; and one 
more bud remains to open to-morrow. Pardanthus 
chinensis is the tiresome name wherein apparently 
no particular meaning lies, and I differ from the 
books that pronounce the little thing useless for a 
garden* Even if only half-hardy, it cannot fail 
to be interesting, bearing as it does instead of a 
flower, a leopard -spotted star! A spray of 
dracocephalum major was sent at the same time 
as pardanthus. It is graceful and pinkish, and 
would group nicely with veronica, since they 
are rather superficially alike in style. Also 
I have received a little black dahlia, which 
resembles more nearly a ranunculus. It is very 
handsome in its small way, but has a habit of 
disappearing altogether. But can you who live 
so far away, amid a flora so utterly unlike 
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ours, really care to hear about English flower- 
gardens ? 

I have more to say ; but pleasant though it is 
thus to be as " friends who do converse and waste 
the time together," I must not lose another 
minute of this wonderful surprise : this new, broad 
splendour of the sun. I must go out to meet him. 
Farewell, then, for to-day. — I am, as ever. 

Your " Lady of Flowers." 

P.S. — I have just been shown a photograph of 
the Algerian Poison Flower. Do you know it? 
I am reminded strongly of a great spotted arum 
in the garden at home. The flower has a curious 
sullen aspect, though so wide open. The bearer 
of the pot in which it grew, had to carry it with 
his head turned away from the deadly odour the 
open throat of it poured forth. It makes it no 
better, that the odour is faintly sweet. 

L. OF F. 
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The N£T»I]lMUtRLANDS, 

iziS August 1899. 

Dear AMARVLLfs — I am longing to be once more 
in the garden with you. This morning a dense 
white fog enveloped the whole country, as far as 
we could see from the windows* Some of us 
prophesied intense heat ; others some great change 
of weather of some kind. My own idea was a 
sea- fog: and I even shivered with imaginary 
damp as this fog poured in through the open 
window* The house also smelt of peat like 
winter. By and by the fog began to clear and 
the sun timidly ventured out* After alK it was 
nothing but the smoke from a burning moss several 
miles away. ** The Red Moss ** was on fire. 

I have never seen this dear old Scotch garden in 
its first vernal beauty of the spring. They say it 
is then more beautiful than ever it appears after- 
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wards^ in summer or in autumn. Few there are, 
however, to see and enjoy it then, ^scarce any one 
but my son's wife Gerania, who is the mistress of 
the garden, and head-gardener-in-chief. She tells 
me of immense clumps of double white and single 
pheasant's eye narcissus, and red tulips and daffodils 
and St, Hubert's and St. Bruno's lilies, and 
Sanguinarla canadensis, crocus and jonquils that 
crowd the borders from end to end. Then all 
round, the walks are fringed with Alpine auricula. 
These auricula are always growing and increasing 
year by year. They glow in deep ruby rose-colour 
or lilac, and some kw are pure white, — although 
these last seem less robust. In England, with us, 
the Alpine auricula fails to reach such perfection. 
The rosy trusses arc brilliant enough for a few 
days ; but there is no spirit in them, and all too 
soon their colour changes. 

After the first rush of June, for a space there 
comes a lull ; and sdl through a part of July a 
season of dull disappointment ensues. Then a 
moment arrives when the damask rose's red lips 
unclose, and like a great shout of triumph,— the 
rose is there ! Up and down and all along the 
lines, throughout the entire garden, the centre 
walk and cross-walks and side-walks, — they flash 
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the flaming signal. Thousands and thousands of 
red roses. I wish I could paint for you the wonder 
of these old damasks ! But paint would not do 
it, — and it is phraseless. Sometimes I think when 
the red flush first meets the eye, it bears a message^ 
an all too much neglected lessoHj— saying " Life is 
full of roses, why gather up the thorns ? " 

Besides the damask, — white Neapolitan or 
Provence and cabbage and velvet and hundred- 
leaved rose, in carmine and ruby, white and pink, 
run wild all over the garden, Madame Plan tier 
masses in creamy white up and over the larch-poles 
up which she climbs ; and there are the Jacobites 
whose history you already know. No one could 
want in a place like this, choice hybrid perpetuals, 
or tea-roses either ; though there is a sprinkling of 
La France etc, the damask is enough, her sole 
drawback that her portion is so brief life. They 
are gone ; and we are fain to be content with great 
clouds of monkshood and delphinium and sheaves 
of Ly thrum super bum rosea (Oh, that it were pos- 
sible to keep to plain English names and use none 
other!) Yellow mulleins and feathery serpentine 
Cimicifuga racemosa, and — which is strange — ^in 
the driest spots white willow-herb grows most 
freely. There is Spirea palmata in broad rose-red 
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patches, and beside it the bizarre old-fashioned 
bergamot* My letter would become a nursery 
gardener's catalogue, did I but name a quarter of 
the beautiful things now flowering in the garden. 
Yellow thistle (alicampane) with great brown and 
yellow heads, is enormous in bulk, and certainly 
showy- Jerusalem sage too, has been very grand. 
The species in the garden here may be Herba-ventis, 
or Phlomis russelliana, or P- samia. Which of the 
three it seems impossible to determine, I only 
know for certain it is not fruticosa, A pretty 
white mullein, and a white campanula and white 
and purple foxglove, emblossom every vacant 
corner, though practically by this time they should 
have done flowering. Handsome red geums go 
on and are as ornamental as they have been since 
early June. They are never done. And Iceland 
poppies follow the same good custom in orange, 
white, and yellow. 

A letter just received from Switzerland en* 
closes, with some downy edelweiss, a small 
white Iceland poppy from near the summit of 
Pilatus ; so it was possible to compare the two 
(the live and the dry), thus flowering together — 
so far apart ! During the dark weather my last 
letter told you of, some flowers — notably dwarf 
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double dark sweet-william— shone relucent. Here 
they have a pretty way with them of encircling 
the roots of a rose, or other shrubby plant. By 
preference, or is it chance ? a white rose. There 
is a white spirea with its little ring of worshippers 
always in a hot glow at its feet. It is quite the 
sweet-william's own idea^ for it is by no means a 
favourite in this garden, and but little trouble is 
taken with it. Gardeners do not take much 
account of this low-growing variety ; taller kinds 
are preferred- The latter do not^ however, give 
out the same brilliancy of inner light under clouded 
skies, or in the late twilights of a summer night. 
Common as is the flower, I know no other so 
intensely rich in colour, — so darkly, beautifully 
bright, and yet so unregarded. 

With a sixpenny packet of seed can be raised 
another, entirely different joy,— a phantasy in blue ! 
It is, I believe, one of the phacelias, a family well 
worthy of being better known than it is, so fine is 
the general colouring of deep mazarine blue, set 
oiF with white-headed anthers. There is nothing 
in a small way more striking in the garden, than 
masses or lines of Phacelia campanulata, varied with 
Mimulus cardinalis, whose red-orange goes well 
with the blue. Eutoca is, I believe a larger species 
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of phacelia^ the flower all in one^ which you will 
understand as my scientific definition of an un- 
pctaled flower, without separate leaves ; a flower 
that drops whole like speedwell or anchusa. It is 
an open blue flower-^its name is eutoca — about an 
inch across, with a kind of five-cornered inwrought 
shawUborder pattern of infinitesimal delicacy, and 
whitish elfin d*oyley, laid upon the centre. I am 
afraid 1 should think the shawl pattern if enlarged, 
rather common. It is like the bordering of little 
cheap shawls, such as formerly were sold. Eutoca 
has to be examined with a magnifier for this 
wonderful little pattern to show up, in all its 
microscopic prettiness. The mind is dazed with 
the thought of those innumerable blue flowers now 
opening in hundreds of gardens everywhere, each 
one bearing in its middle the same elfin square, 
and carefully printed little sample of shawl- 
bordering. Eutoca is also one of those flowers 
which seem endowed with an excess of vitality. 
It looks straight up at the sun, whUst the fine 
hairs surrounding the five straight upright stamens, 
sparkle like spun glass, and the five tiny specks of 
honey at their base, sparkle likewise. When the 
coralla fallsj it can be played with so that the 
stamens show lively jerking motions like the legs 
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of a spider, (The manner of such a minute folly 
as this, needs demonstration ! ) 

Some of the very little things in Nature are for 
me more profoundly interesting than many big 
things. It is so much easier^ " to see a world in a 
grain of sand, and heaven in a wild flower/* 
The moon and the stars and the whole company 
of heaven seem too great and grand > too un- 
utterably far withdrawn from the usual powers of 
mortal mind and vision* The wonders of small 
loveliness in flowers and leaves, or the small strange 
ways of insects, seem more within scope. To me 
they are as a fairy world. 1 feel, however^ that you 
will quite despise me and my blue eutoca ! 

Near the cool garden tank, where lives an aged 
trout his hermit life under the weeds, there is a 
plot of fiery orange marigold. In this plot the 
marigolds keep on demoralising more and more. 
They pale into a sickly bufl^ with brown centre^ 
and I remark that most people love to have it 
so ! So well-nigh universal is the shyness they 
have of full, rich colour. Alstrcemeria (herb-ltly) 
is quite at home and happy in the hottest, driest 
parts of the garden, but in two colours only^ orange 
and yellow — and these are fortunately the very 
best to choose. 
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These gardens in the north of Scotland are 
not without their difficulties of soil and climate ; 
though the soil as a rule is first-rate. This is 
proved by the splendid growth in Scotch gardens 
of so much that may succeed but poorly with us 
in England. Yet it is not always that the most is 
made of them ; there is too much of bedding out, 
and the glare of an "effect" is too much sought. 
Plants which seed themselves,— such as Platystemon 
californicus, Lychnis viscaria splendens, senothera, 
Iceland poppies^ etc., are usually found to do better 
than seeds sown by hand or when planted out from 
frames or boxes. These have to contend with such 
late frosts, and such hard crusting of the soil after 
heavy rains, with many another garden difficulty. 
After all, nothing prospers like weeds, all the world 
over ! Nought makes them rue ; neither cold nor 
heat nor drought, dismays them ever. At all 
times, everywhere, we find the weeds are up to 
the mark. The gardener at home wrote me in 
July : " We finished the hay this morning. Fair 
crop got in well. The garden still very good, 
though a trifle rough as it usually is during 
hay-making ; the weeds seem to know when that 
is about, and do their utmost to make a mess." 
In Gerania's garden here flourish two overgrown 
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clumps of a thistle-like weed commonly seen wild 
in the Inyerness-shire Highlands. It is as handsome 
a thing as if — as if it were not wild ! The long 
leaves lined white^ with thistle heads of thisde- 
coiour. It is, however, "a job to keep it in 
order," as they say. 

By this time, had the young seedlings been left 
alone, the garden would have certainly been trans- 
formed into an impenetrable forest of common 
ash. Sown by the birds^ ash springs up as 
plentifully as groundsel, with a propensity to 
entangle in box-edgings or within the roots of 
perennials, or anywhere that may be at all 
inconvenient. Some time or other, when there's 
nothing else to say, you must have a letter full of 
weeds ; for indeed the subject is not unattractive* 
At present however, good-bye* I am, — for the 

moment,^ — 

Your "Lady of Flowers," 



P.S. — The legend of Sangmnaria canadensis is 
that it was the herb which the Israelites in Egypt 
dipt in sacrificial blood, and marked with it their 
door-^posts. 



LETTER XIV 

The Nethermuirlands, 
15M August 1899. 

There is no special change in the garden, and I 
have it in my mind to tell you to-day of Dream- 
Houses. There are sometimes two or three here, 
though one of them is not a house but a cluster of 
houses : a village with a pointed church spire 
rising high above the roofs. 

It is a village on a wooded cliff ; and at evening 
— between the lights, as one says — when I steal 
out round the corner of the house and look west- 
ward, there It is certain to be plainly visible. A 
narrow road winding upwards to the little hamlet 
can be indistinctly seen ; just a few steep gables 
with the spire rising above the wood. The 
village is not very picturesque, or rather it would 
not be if it were real. It possesses, however, the 
indescribable charm of unreality, the strangeness 
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that fascinates when one looks at a garden or a 
bit of landscape reflected in a looking-glass, or 
trees on a flowery margin reflected in calnri waters. 
The same charm belongs to a bed of brilliantly 
coloured tulips seen in the plate-^lass of a window ; 
or the tiny miniature of stained-glass windows in 
the facets of a diamond ring. There is a kind of 
magic in anything that appears to be, but is not, — 
real ; that is, not what it seems. Not shams, of 
course. You will know what I mean^ and if so, 
you will also know that one cannot look for long 
at the visionary scene. The unrealness, vn some 
way fatigues the mind. 

My evening village is, in fact, nothing more 
than a rising ground covered with trees. The 
church tower and the roofs are nothing more than 
the pointed tops of fir-trees. The illusion is 
perfect, and it is for myself alone ; for one or two 
to whom 1 have shown it have been unable to 
discern other than a rather commonplace plantation 
with one tree-top higher than the rest. 

Then there is the long grey wall and roof of an 
old stable, near the crest of a sloping field. At 
certain hours of the day the wall is the steep side 
of a stone quarry, the roof a long strip of field and 
a hedge, while below there is a tangled garden 
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with a path leading under a shadowy archway. 
Many an afternoon before tea when the day is 
very dry, I sit on a grassy bank among the merry 
green grasshoppers outside the wood, — (small 
marvel that the green grasshoppers are merry and 
happy when they were blessed by our Lord as His 
foot left earth and He ascended into the heavens) 
— glancing now and again across the thicket to my 
Dream-House, while the fading sunlight ripens the 
strip of roof into cornfield, and stealing shadows 
dimly shroud the quarry side. There was a 

wondrous Dream-House at C in Fifeshire, 

where once I spent a summer month. People said 
it was a lovely country, but to me it was only 
weird ; though the line of hills was so fine, especi- 
ally late in the day when they seemed to undulate 
sharply against a clear green sky. The endless, 
straight, well-kept roads between dark fir planta- 
tions were a constant weariness. Here and there 
one would pass bare gaps where some outrageous 
storm had torn up by the roots whole ranks of the 
slight-rooted trees. Where they fell there they 
lay prostrate* Summer and winter they lay un- 
touched* 

Far beyond the plantations^ seen between and 
beyond these wide frequent gaps, appeared and 
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reappeared always, the long range of dark hills. 
There, in late summer evenings shone the westj 
casting long shadows across the road. I used to 
hurry home, for who could tell what wild un- 
earthly thing might not leap out unawares ? 

Between the road and the firs and the far-oiF 
hills^ right up to the very roots of them, seemed 
to be an unbroken plain of fields of corn and 
pasture. For there is no sign, no hint, of the 
deep wide chasm^ the cleft or gash, cut right 
across the land, within whose hidden depths the 
unseen river rushes along its rock -encumbered 
course. For all that one may see or hear, no river 
might be there. Sometimes we tried to go down 
to it, but never found a way. Along a narrow 
green lane past the door of our little hired farm- 
house was said to be the way* "Just ten minutes 
from the river, and good fishing,*' said the ad- 
vert Isement, As the crow flies, perhaps ! But in 
fact the lane breaks off abruptly at the edge of a 
precipice. Far down below, from the dark ravine^ 
comes a faint sullen murmur of the river. Often 
it has been my thought to cross the long stretch 
of deserted desolate pastures^ where in June the 
sweetness of white clover fills the air — and make 
for the river down some grassy slippery slope ; 
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but always a feeling of forbidding melancholy in 
the weary wind-worn tree-tops^ has checked the 
project with a sense of failure^ and the vain quest 
of any easy path to the river has had to be 
abandoned* 

Sitting in the Httle farm-house alone at night, 
when heavy rains swell the torrents pouring 
down the hills, there Is a sound as of mighty 
waters, the thunder of a roaring cataract* Only 
then do we seem to know for certain that the 
river is near — ten minutes away. Strange whist- 
ling sea-birds wheel low in the air, unerring 
heralds of a storm at sea. In summer, all day 
the silence is profound. There's not a sound 
of outer Hfe> unless the saw-mill in the wood 
monotonously going. Certainly, beyond doubt, 
it is a weird4ike country! But the hill country 
beyond the river gorge is most wildly desolate 
of ail. Long ago there were slate quarries 
up there, and rough cart-tracks still may be 
discerned, scored upon the brown hillside. Day 
after day all is still and solitary around the long- 
neglected works* A rugged clifF juts out above 
the heather beyond these silent slate quarries 
. , . and there, halfway up, stands my Dream- 
House. Stately, many-windowed* the grey walls 
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rise from a lofty terrace. Deep woods surround 
it* Is it distance that forbids clearest sunshine or 
whitest moonlight ever to illume those dim old 
walls? — walls which cast no shade, neither at 
morn nor eve. The reddest sunset fails to fire 
even one of the many windows. Moments there 
are, when from the Dream-House through airy 
leagues of distance travel sounds of music or of 
laughter Gay throngs move along the high 
garden terrace. Guests lean from upper windows, 
or stand in groups about the portaL Leaning on 
a field-gate under the trees, I peer across the shade 
to the hill beyond the chasm, and look and listen 
for a moment ; and speculate about the busy life 
within the Dream-House away there in that mys- 
terious distance, till all seems so real it is pain to 
realise any more. And so the Dream-House comes 
and goes with the passing perfume of bean-fields 
on the summer breeze* Days there are too, when 
the house is closed and silent as the grave. . . . 
The master sits alone in one of the darkened 
chambers ; house and woods and terrace seem 
then, ah, how remote ! Or again at times the state 
and grandeur all are gone, and in their place there 
is but a mere hollow cottage and a white road 
winding up to it in the grey shadow of a barren 
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fell, , . . The Dream-House was my secret joy 
every day of that summer month we spent in the 
lonely farm-house, the solace for many an anxious 
hour, I never told^ nor ever looked that way 
through a glass. To do either would have broken 
the spell 

Childhood visualises (is not that the word?) 
quite naturally. And since children are unconscious 
of the process, I suppose there is not with them 
any sense of fatigue or affrights Think how 
disconcerted you or I at our age would be, if on 
entering a dark room at night a white angel were 
suddenly there, blowing a long gold trumpet in 
our ear, the blast of which conveyed the fact that 
Satan had carried off our parents or some one 
belonging to us ! Yet the child in the nursery to 
whom a like thing happened half a century and 
more ago, felt neither surprise nor fear, — only 
perhaps dismay at the intelligence ; and not any 
sense of surprise was felt when on another day two 
goddesses sat serenely on a cloud just above the 
garden where the child and her little brother were 
at play : or a train of ladies in yellow moved along 
upon the nursery wall. This kind I take to be 
no more than the visualising of certain pictured 
pages in lesson-books. 
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But oh ! 1 am forgetting how long it is since 
last you were with me in the garden ! Roses are 
all done and few are the flowers that remain to 
tell of, so I am trying to recollect and write down 
for you some lines that were composed on the 
Dream-House terrace long years ago, before 1 had 
ever seen It. 



Just in that hoar before soft night enshrouds 
One half of Earth in dark and dewy sleep, 
Wc sat together : while she watched the^ clouds 
Black with to-morrow*s rain^ and shadows deep. 
That deepened down upon the slumbrous trees,-^ 
And watched the firs stand moveless in the breeze 
Against the tender paleness of the sky, 
1 watched her f^cc : wishing that I might die 
With her small hand in mine I Then as 1 gaxcd 
Lost in her eyes, arose the faintest sound 
Of evening chant by village children raised, 
From the dim glen up to the Castle mound 
Where we two sat entranced — and so wc crept 
Still closer to each other — and I wept 
From too much bliss. Thou hoary castle tower. 
When hast thou looked on such a happy hour ? 

The poet s pen has been long laid down, and 
the Dream -House is not, — indeed it never was. 
Like the hopes of youth it is a baseless fabric. 
Pity that Hfe should ever be all '^dreams^ dreams'' ! 
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. . . you remember in the memoirs of the great 
statesman whom England lost in 1881, how it is 
recorded that in his latest years he was sometimes 
heard to murmur those sad words ? — I am yours, 

SytVANA, 





LETTER XV 



The Nethermuirlands, 
ZQth August, 

Dear Amarvllis — Since my last letter there has 
befallen a disaster^ which has worked more ill in 
the garden than all the long weeks of drought. 
One night a mighty wind arose which every hour 
grew in violence till at last the fury of it seemed 
to know no bounds. The feel of the wind was 
soft like milkj yet it blew a hurricane, a tornado. 
Before dark we saw at one moment a whirlwind of 
dust and leaves whirled up together like a green 
snowstorm. Towards midnight the storm was at 
its height* The loftiest trees were labouring 
beneath the force of it like tormented living 
creatures* Between the rending branches one 
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caught far-off white glimpses of a low full moon 
in clear spaces, remote and solemn. Torn cloud- 
rack, black as ink, raced across the sky driven 
before the raging tempest. Little wonder that^ 
next morning, when day broke quite calm and 
still, the lawns were found strewn with green 
boughs and blossom of the wrecked trees, flung 
far and wide in wanton waste, as though this were 
the morrow of some wild revelry and riot the 
storm -gods held on high among the midnight 
trees. A beautiful lime, exactly in front of the 
house, suffered most ; the foliage thinned and 
broken and leaves turned backward, and all its 
sweet knots and nosegays that had covered it so 
thickly, cast down and scattered in discoloured 
heaps. Poor lime-tree ! the honey-bees* delight ! 
It is a ruin now, until a new summer shall repair 
its losses and renew its beauty. This lime is what 
I call for want of a name, " the other kind," as 
distinct from the commoner species, being hand- 
somer, more fragrant, more redolent of blossom* 
Within the walls of the old garden one encountered 
in the morning a curious scene. Up and down 
the walks the borders on either side were, 
quite symmetrically, lined with fresh ash and 
sycamore leaves in long green garlands. The 
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apparent tidiness of this ornamental leafage was 
sadJy belied by the confusion of broken twigs 
scattered over the whole face of the garden, 
to the despair of the gardener. And not 
alone were tall things, such as delphinium, 
mullein, monkshood, dahlias, etc*, prostrate, but 
also plants of more lowly orders ; gallardia, 
campanulas and even pansies, told a tale of last 
night's violence. Large clumps of Monbretia are 
flowering in gold and scarlet, protected by the 
stiff Cotoneaster hedges ; and the fine turk's-<ap 
lilies of indescribable dark flesh-tint, are built so 
strong that the stormiest winds seem powerless 
to harm them or undo the proud uprightness of 
their mien. White heather, too, is blooming still 
in beauty. But although these August flowers 
are here to charm us, the garden's chief feature 
at the moment is no doubt its seeds* They have 
not yet been cut off; or those only which had 
begun to look rubbishy, such as columbine, liastrum, 
astrantia* or such like. Few would believe how 
endless is the interest of these seed-vessels. I 
wish, in vain, that I had spared the time to make 
carefiil drawings of every one. It would have 
been no waste of time, so varied and so charming 
are their forms. The seed-vessel of each plant 
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would make a fresh, separate study, in picturesque 
compactness and in perfect adaptation to its use,^ — 
which is the careful preservation of the precious 
seed as long as it is green and tender. Besides 

this interest^ the variety 
and the picturcsqueness 
are always a gain. Es- 
pecially are seeds of value 

before the great out-rush 

^^H iR ^B jA of last and latest summer 

^^^^ v/^ ^^P flowering begins; they 

^^^B^J^^>^ are then a help in fur- 

^r i<^ ^ nishing vacant spaces in 

' "^ the borders, Aaron's 

rodj — the asphodel of 
Italy — is perhaps the most 
conspicuous just now. 
Do you know its long 
deep-green stalks or rods, 
at least five or six feet 
high, encrusted as it were, with round berries the 
very same shade of green as the stalk ? There is 
an air of careless grace about the easy manner of 
its growth, although it has to be fast tied to the 
stake. There are the heavy triplet seeds of peony, 
coloured brown as warm in tone as the rich crimson 
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of the departed flower. (I mean, of course, the 
old common, crinvson peony.) Day-lilies — and 
mart agon, and all the turk's-cap lilies seed pro- 
fusely. It was a thanksgiving day with us, when 
these yellow turkVcaps of early June at last gave 
over their long bloom, and began to perfect 
robust spikes of seed,- — for the smell is strong and 
disagreeable* Another turkVcap of insignificant 
colouring is, I think, almost wild, at least in 
Scotland, and springs up unbidden in unexpected 
places. Its dull flower has no especial call for 
pride : yet it boldly holds up to the sun a 
handsome, dark, seed spike. Perennial lupines 
have made some grand untidy spikes. It is a 
kind that flowers in very dark purple, and whose 
blackish brown seeds are furred over with grey 
silky down. Of all the seeds in the garden, 
Oriental poppies are the most wonderfully made 
in their perfect simplicity and finish ! You might 
fancy this poppy seed-vessel, — art work made to 
order ; a copy in little, of a chalice or cibonum 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century* Though 
fashioned in gold or silver, they were made almost 
the same, with the same flat, round, close-fitting 
top. Alstroemerla (herb -lily) seeds with some 
impatience, hardly waiting for the petals to fall. 
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ere the queer six-sided berry forms. The seed- 
vessel is designed like a little jewel casket^ and 
finished with the daintiest ski!L Then there are 
Xiphioides> with their large, rich-looking seed-bags. 
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boasting of no greater pretension to design than a 
confectioner's paper bag of bonbons, yet so neatly 
partitioned within. They serve their purpose well 
however, and keep safe and dry the soft un- 
ripened seed* Erynglum are left for ornament in 
winter ; Gypsophila paniculata serve a like purpose. 
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Fraxinella^ both pink and white, bears scented seeds 
of a most hale and robust texture. Then there 

are branchlets lightly furnished with throngs of 
narrow pale crisp seed-pods, such as rocket, or 
pretty fuzzy balls of geum to lend variety among 
the heavier seed heads. Yet the grandest thing of 
all, in this kind — not of Gcrania s garden, but in 
another I know at no great distance — is not a seed 
but a great scarlet fruit* The large leaves droop 
umbrella-wise, shading from hottest August suns, 
the deep scarlet or coral-coloured fruit, which in 
size is longer than, and nearly as large round as a 
Magnum bonuni plum. It is a fine thing, and I 
have tried for years to grow it — without success. 
It will flower prettily, and that is alL The position 
that suits it best, but fails to set off its beauty, is 
between two big gooseberry bushes, and Podo- 
phyllum emodi, is the name. In the same garden 
border, side by side with the podophyllum, rises up 
a Lilium giganteum with a stem of imniense pro- 
portions. This lily does not seem to wear out as 
they are supposed to do, but comes up and blooms 
as regularly as the summer returns. 

All the time while I write, a collection of broom 
pods ripening in the sun in an open paper tray, 
near the window, has kept up a tolerably brisk 
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cannonade of seeds, every two or three minutes 
sending seed-shots across the room. This was not 
my intention, as the broom had been collected for 
sowing. Nevertheless 'tis so amusing to watch 
and listen for the tiny reports, that I let them 
pop away as they pleased, and hardly a seed b 
saved. 

From your garden friend, 

Sylvana. 
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LETTER XVI 



The NETH£RMmRLAND&, 

Dear pRiEND^It is time that you were made 
acquainted with my room. It is an upstairs room, 
very tiny, with one very large window always 
wide open. In this little room I work nearly the 
whole morning through, with a run downstairs 
and out into the wood or the garden now and then 
by way of a little refreshment and change. The 
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immense leafage of a grand old beech, in the pleasant 
meadow below the window, seems, as I sit at my 
writing-table, to fill up the whole open space* 
Beyond this tree the long grove by the burn 
almost hides a view there might be of hills ; so 
that only at times when fitful breezes part the 
upper boughs can a bit of blue distance be 
momentarily caught between. The table is pushed 
close up to the window, where long ivy sprays 
creep across the sill, chairs and shelves all round are 
heaped with books, and the little room is usually 
flooded with sunshine. The nature of the daily 
work done in that window (writing letters !) would 
seem to require some solitude and quiet. There- 
fore it should surprise you to know how I allow a 
constant stream of visitors, how noisy they some- 
times are and how loudly they demand my attention, 
and yet how they never bore me. Their presence 
is always welcome, and they give no trouble though 
they insist on refreshments^ and are, I must own, 
rather greedy- Several chaffinches thus honour me 1 
with their company. There are two or three 
handsome full-grown cocks, very smart in red and 
grey and green, and some less striking hens and 
younger birds. The cock chaffinches are impetuous 
little fellows ; very rude to their hens, whom they 
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flirt off the wiridow-sill without hesitation whenever 
they happen to meet there. They always announce 
their arrival with a loud " weet weet," expecting 
one instantly to answer and bid them come in and 
eat. Biscuit has been crumbled ready on the 
corner of the table, and in they come> peck up, or 
carry away^ — perhaps to the nest. 

This sort of thing goes on at short intervals 
all morning, more especially when the sun is 
hot There is music in the sound of the little 
quick wings' approach, and in the clear impatient 
chirrup as the birds alight ; and how can one 
ever tire of watching the quick grace of their 
movements ? When birds surround one, life 
must always be rich in charm. It is very 
amusing to talk to these small creatures quite as 
loud as one would to a dog or a horse. They like 
it and are never the least bit afraid ; and a reply 
to whatever they say is insisted on* The chaffinches' 
cheery confidence never fails. The little creatures 
are so familiarised with kindness and crumbs, that 
they will watch from a tree and fly down to meet 
any one who goes out or in at the doon It is not 
uncommon to see a big man, the master of the 
house, returning from the wood with his dog and 
gun, closely surrounded by a flock of chaffinches, 
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quite aware of the biscuit in his pocket. We 
all carry biscuits in our pockets. My biscuit 
usually is stored in the silver purse (easier to fill 
with crumbs than gold !) hooked on to my belt. 
Sparrows happily are at a discount, the few there 
are keeping together in a pack. They have not 
attempted to scale the heights of my special 
window, and it is to be hoped they are off to the 
cornfields. A gaunt, scared-looking tom-tit has 
lately begun to frequent the next window, which is 
my bedroom. He expects an early breakfast of 
bacon-fat on the window-sill, given fresh every 
morning. The bacon must not be put out over 
night, because a mouse creeps up round the corner 
and steals a march on the tit. Precisely at 6.30 
A.M. the gaunt tom-tit arrives and announces the 
fact with a loud harsh chirp, and I have to get up 
and give him breakfast without a moment's delay. 
Once or twice, however, I have been chirped at 
earlier than that, and have had to jump up and 
put out the fat morsel. Slight misunderstandings 
between me and the tom-tit are not infrequent ; 
they chiefly arise from mistakes on my part in 
stupidly providing the wrong cut of bacon-slice, or 
when a bold cock-chaffinch suddenly appears and 
gives a dab at it. Tom then goes ofl'^ in a hufl^ and 
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won't return for a day or two* When he does, he 
comes back hungrier than ever — quite ravenous ! 
and brings with him^ perhaps^ a meek companion. 

So pleasant to me are my httle visitors that you 
may be sure I never should think of warning them 
off in any way ; not even with a motto (in French, 
for politeness) such as I have seen painted on the 
window-blind of a studio: — " Rien n'est plus 
eiinuyant pour les gens occupcs, que la vtsite des 
personnes desoeuvrees/' Dear little birds ! They 
may come and go as they will, and be my " bien- 
venus'' the whole day long* 

We have been wandering away from the garden, 
as will so often happen. And since I began my 
letter four days ago, " the garden " has almost 
disappeared. No rain has fallen since June ; and 
now the hot sun has sucked away all colour from 
the flowers, — even scorched the few last roses 
brown. Two or three plants only^ look still not all 
unhappy. These are primrose-coloured platystemon, 
which seem to enjoy the drought, and spread them- 
selves out in broad patches. Evening primrose 
(CEnothera) and Japanese anemone and a fine 
blood -orange tiger- lily, stand erect and look the 
sun in the face unflinching. So also does white 
willow-herb, and pink. Sweet-peas are flagging 
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and dahlias show for the most part only a few 
wretched blooms ; while the great-flowered con- 
volvulus or bind-weed growing over the little old 
greenhouse, and the purple dematis, have an sur 
of unmistakable happiness. Carnations seem un- 
certun how to take the weather, if to open out 
or to droop. Possibly they would agree with an 
old crofter whose opinion on the weather I asked* 
He simply ejaculated, with an air of extreme 
provocation, " It's a' nonsense." But for the dews 
I suppose hardly a green thing would be left alive. 
These heavy dews which nightly water the earth, 
in the morning lie white upon the grass like hoar 
frost. A watering-pot is so little use! I often 
think to keep some favourite alive by persistent 
waterings, but the fainting plant seems drier than 
ever but a short time after. — From your friend, 

SVLVANA. 



LETTER XVII 

The Nethermuirlands, 
1st September 1899. 

Dear Amaryllis — I copy for you a trifle about 
a French partridge that was printed in The World 
eight or nine years ago. It is appropriate to the 
day, as you see. 

J was standing by a wood one day. 

When a little partridge came my way. 
His slender legs were dainty red. 
And in a foreign way he said, 
" Ne tirez pas ! ne tircz pas ! 
Je suis Fran9ais : 
Mon Dieu, ne tirez pas ! ** 

Another hand (not mine) then fired ; he fell. 

And quivering lay upon the ground. 
But ere the fluttering life was sped, 
With little sob he bravely said, 

** N*y pensez plus : n'y pensez plus : 

Allons ! Voyons ! 
Je meurs Fran9ais. 
Adieu ! " 
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Is it not pathetic ? and who wrote it ? 

I assure you there's a lump in my throat all the 
time as I copy the lines ! Whether or no the 
red-legged partridge may still be common, as some 
years back when first introduced to English 
turnip-fields, I cannot say. That the chivalrous 
spirit of our little fellow's last breath may survive 
in " La belle France," is a hope to be fondly 
cherished. 

" The birds" to-day are said to be very young, 
so there's a little more life before them yet. Mean- 
while a gracious rain has fallen, and refreshed the 
gardens and the lawns. Large clear drops like 
threaded jewels, lie in rows all along the veins 
of the fan-like lupin leaves. Monbretia, — orange, 
yellow, and scarlet, have drunk the precious rain- 
drops and spread themselves abroad in the fulness 
of content. Scarcely one damask rose survives, 
and a white Neapolitan and attar-of-rose-scented 
La France hang down their heavy heads, saturated 
with moisture. A few blue spires of monkshood 
remain, standing erect in their prime between 
sheaves of golden -rod. A tall tansy, bearing 
flattened umbels like golden salvers, untidy heaps 
of cost-mary, white Japanese anemone, and one 
fine plant of clove carnation, make up nearly all 
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there is of colour in the garden. A while ago, it 
was dried up with droughty and now it is drowned 
with rain. No doubt a brief return to life and 
beauty will intervene before the first frosts of 
autumn shall have dealt a final blow and summer 
is extinguished. 

At the top of the garden slope, due south we 
step into another climate, of warmth and shelter. 
And here the little old ruinous greenhouse, for 
a hundred years and more has leaned, niched 
against the wall. It is more like a magician's 
creation in the fairy precincts of some enchanted 
cottage in a wood, than aught made by mortal 
hand for everyday use. The south front is almost 
hidden in Pyrus japonica, which Spring enkindles 
into fiery red. A mass of American '* bell bind " 
or large-flowered white bindweed already named, 
entirely covers the small western gable> and the 
east is radiantly empurpled with clematis^ lit up 
with a scarlet gleam or two of late trop^olum. 
The convolvulus flings wild garlands of green and 
white athwart the transparent roof — where many 
a tiny pane is wanting — and gives welcome shade 
within, where geraniums ranged on high shelves 
glow in rosy mist beneath the glass, as if seen 
through rock-crystal. 
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Such is the greenhouse which we think so 
daintily pretty, but which nobody in their senses 
would attempt to imitate. It could not be done 
if they tried ! I had forgotten that Garreya 
ellipticaj veiled in long tassels in their season, 
grows darkly at the back of the clematis, its thick 
luxuriant foliage like a dark sky^ showing off the 
violet stars. Sunflowers watch leaning against 
ancient pear-trees on the sunny wall, and in front 
of them crowds of cactus dahlias burn with the 
richest hues. For September gives one last chance 
to the garden J and everything that can possibly 
flower out, does its best. 

It was perhaps by reason of the prolonged 
drought that flowers went off too soon. And not 
flowers alone ; the berries — raspberries and goose- 
berries — which should still cluster for us in plenty 
on the bushes, and with them the blackbirds also 
have disappeared. Even the w^ild- flowers have 
faded away. We are thankful, and so are the 
bees, for the common Jittle lilac scabious, the 
only specks of colour seen to break the monotony 
of grassy banks and roadsides,- — except wide 
stretches of heather, "the bonny blooming heather/' 
pinker than ever this dry summer — and except 
Euphrasia (eye -bright) with its marked way of 
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flowering in neat little colonies here and there — 
and except sometimes a sad-looking belated blue- 
bell, or a single yellow blossom shining among 
the ripe black broom seeds. In a cottager's 
garden yesterday, carefully tied to a stick, I saw 
a grand gladiolus, the sole treasure left there 
among the tumbled wrecks of departing summer- 
Gladioli had failed altogether in the garden here. 
I have been shown some of the new seedlings both 
here and in my own home garden, and am struck 
with their poor, dull, colouring. They all seem to 
be a sort of yellowish -brownish* This spoils all 
true idea of gladiolus, as chiefly rich and red^ 
colouring which the very name calls up. Curious 
notes might be made on the vagaries of this 
strange lily. As to the mysterious crinum, it 
flowered with strong and massive stalks, but the 
blooms they bore were poor. The curled blue- 
green leaves, however, are handsome enough to 
make it welcome anywhere. Down in the shadiest 
border, a clump of Asarabacca canadense pleases 
by the gloss of its rather singularly shaped leaves. 
They are supposed to resemble the human ear ; 
and by the doctrine of signatures, it should cure 
the worst ear-ache. The little brownish flowers 
have to be searched for underneath the leaves in 
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spring. I do not recollect seeing Asarabacca 
anywhere else, excepting in the old garden of a 
fine old castle up in the hills, whence this very 
plant was sent. There is a drawback (this you 
will say is quite as it should be) to this delight- 
ful Scotch garden : violets will not grow here, 
and lilies of the valley will scarcely bloom in it. 
The reason why, I cannot tell. All other lilies 
regard it as their home of happiness; and I 
should like to try here a thousand beautiful lilia- 
ceous plants with the utmost confidence in their 
success. 

One summer, it is a fact, that in Nethermuir- 
lands garden the bees forgot to swarm ! To-day, 
after one o'clock a swarm of many hundreds were 
discovered besieging "the writing-parlour" window 
— which luckily had been closed in time. So we 
could watch what happened as comfortably as if 
we looked into a glass hive. The bees were 
every one exactly like under -sized drones, none 
of them bearing the worker's basket. They 
were apparently excited though without anger. 
Several unfortunates however, seemed told ofF 
for slaughter. Two or three would attack one 
individual with their stings. The victims made 
no resistance ; they turned over on their backs 
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and presently expired. Then we witnessed a 
series of feeble experiments when they all tried 
to hang together in a bunch ; and then after more 
fuss the whole company cleared off and fled. As 
for wasps, there are none* For this I feel myself 
to be in part the guilty cause. In June, before 
the birds had arrived, three great queen wasps 
used to annoy me by coming in at the window 
and booming about the room and round my head. 
I was afraid they meant to settle there — in the 
room, — that is. At last with a great effort I 
managed to screw up courage, and killed two, 
one after another. (Oh, how hateful !) The 
third flew out and never returned. Long after, 
the wind shook down from a branch below the 
window a lovely young wasp*s nest It was quite 
empty and incomplete, only the first storey of the 
house as it were ; and in shape, it was a grey 
paper cabbage rose. A few days later, another 
more finished and also deserted nest, was found 
inside a cocoanut shell hanging in a horse-chestnut 
tree. This had been intended as a building-site 
for titmice, but found no tenant at the time. 
These nests doubtless had been the unaccomplished 
labours of my two slain victims. Wasps are by 
no means lovcable ; yet their small service is true 
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service, and I need not have killed those two. I 
fain would forget about Shelley's garden and 

The poor banished insects whose intent, 
Though they did ill, was innocent. 

I did worse than banish ! . . . Here is a tre- 
mendous interruption ! A thunderstorm. . . . 

I like to be alone in thunder. I like it to be 
near. How awful the utter silence between the 
crashes! Not a leaf moves, unless moved by a 
gentle swaying of the branches as if from reflex 
motion of the driving clouds. And then the 
grandeur of the full, deep, major music of the 
storm as it rolls afar, echoing like the voice of 
God. The birds, poor little things, are nowhere 
to be seen — huddled and hidden in the blackest 
recesses of the trees. My visitors' crumbs lie 
untouched on the table and window-sill, though 
it is just the hour when they are wont to be most 
busy. 

And now, though I know you will say it is 
'* horrid '* of me, I cannot forbear describing to 
you our corpse candles. All along the way to 
the " Wood,'' in the dark shade under the beeches, 
the rains have on a sudden conjured up dozens of 
these creatures. They shoot out of the damp 
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earth — aslant or straight as the case may be— six 
or seven inches in the space of half an hour, I 
hazard a guess because, though I never have timed 
them, I know when I pass and see not one, that 
on again returning — 
there they are ! Under 
the trees you are first 
aware of them by a 
pungent, rank odour ; 
then imagine a long, 
thick white finger, made 
of crife-lisse or muslin^ 
and a little cap or hood, 
lightly clapped on to the 
finger's tip. The little 
cap is very cleverly 
made, can be slipped 
on and off, and is of 
a shape to come well 
as one says. If the cap be pulled off, the 
tapering white finger points at one in the most 
ghastly manner. A friend who has lived in the 
East for years^ compares it to the finger of a 
leper. It is wiser not to meddle with the head- 
gear of a corpse candle, for it is not pleasant to be 
pointed at by a dead white finger for days after, 
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down over the ears, 
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whenever one passes that way. Are the creatures 
purely vegetable, I wonder ? Whatever they are, 
the race to which they belong Is possessed of 
unnatural strength. Almost I had said, muscular 
strength. An officer in the Grenadiers told me, 
that when he was on guard at Buckingham Palace, 
he once watched a toadstool gradually uplift a 
flagstone in the courtyard, and emerge at last into 
the light of day. Of course this was not the 
work of one hour. I suppose corpse candles and 
toadstools, all belong to the same family of Agaric. 
Near the entrance of what I call the Wood, 
not having gone there for some days, I was 
startled by a brilliant red light. Polished coral 
was sprinkled all over an insignificant -looking 
bush ! Red elder is seldom seen with us further 
south, and is not very common here. These 
bunches of coral beads are thyrsus — that is, oval- 
formed, — differing in this from the common elder 
whose black berries form in flattened groups. I 
must not forget to introduce this showy bush at 
home. — Yours as ever, Sylvan a. 

P.S. — 3r^ September. — I open my letter to add 
a word about the C.Cs. I have been examining 
them again under the beeches, and find out a very 
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curious fact. The muslin finger is unattached at 
the base, and sits as lightly within its root-socket 
as the cap sits at its tip. There is the same 
tapering form at either end, so that the finger is 
in fact a long oval. The socket is a clean white 
cup, embedded in the root. Inexplicable to the 
unscientific are the uses of these strange arrange- 
ments. It certainly looks as if "the candle" 
was meant to be burnt at both ends ! If the 
candle be withdrawn, the cup or socket decays 
immediately. S. 



LETTER XVIII 

The Nethermuirlands, 
I'jth September 1899. 

Dear Amaryllis — I have returned after about 
nine days' absence. Little more than a week, but 
oh, the difference ! 

It was too late to fly to the garden the same 
evening, and next morning was dull and damp. 
Yet even the most golden sunshine could never 
have made the beloved garden seem other than a 
wreck. I left it so few days ago, all suffused with 
a glow of bloom. I find it again, harsh and 
melancholy, littered with half-broken stems and 
stalks bent and leaning at sharp angles across and 
across the ruined borders, all blackened by heavy 
rains. Here and there a sheaf of pink phlox, 
"farewell summers," stands erect, quite undis- 
mayed by weather. The double hedges sheltered 
the phlox from weather. A few pure bells of 
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Hyaciiithus candicans remain in beauty and 
delight ; and tall tiger-lilies still hold on, though 
petal after petal drops. I cannot fancy what 
this garden would be un-lilied ! Lilies come in 
such long succession, and they thrive here so 
marvellously well ; the lusty strength of them 
is grand ! 

Standing up amongst the universal wreckage, 
the leaves of some taller herbaceous plants still 
there, are flushed with autumn's red — notably a 
great-leaved verbascum, with broad pieces of purple 
and red about its root. Poor cost-mary lies quite 
overthrown, mingling with a nameless host of 
more precious^ still less steadfast, plants. Alas ! to 
see the white convolvulus on the little greenhouse 
covered with torn flowers, which are indeed more 
white rags than flowers ! The broad stars of its 
purple neighbour. Clematis jackmanni, are woven of 
stuff too stout and strong to tear so easily. Yet 
one feels the first glory of its bloom also^ is departed. 
If but our Blue Gloria convolvulus from Teneriffe 
could be made to flourish here, what azure contrast 
it would make with the white ! The Gloria flower 
is very large, bright pure blue with a yellow throat. 
We keep up our stock of it by its own seeds, 
sowing them in heat and transplanting the young 
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plants about the middle of May, in the shelter of 
some bit of warm old red -brick wait On the 
9th my gardener wrote, *'The Blue Gloria is 
fine this morning. It delights in cool, damp 
daysp" Only after two or three years in the 
greenhouse did we find how well It succeeds in 
the open air — better, indeed than in the house, 
since it lasts longer in bloom. The first flower 
of it had expanded the first week in June, just 
before I left home. Thus it has gone on in 
flower ever since. 

Sometimes on grey days, when the sun is veiled, 
the Gloria will remain in beauty till three o* clock. 
But she cannot face an unclouded sun much after 
mid--day* I hope you feel with me the special 
charm of my favourite bindweed race, although 
our own native white sinner in all her spotless 
beauty has to be severely dealt with, when she 
insists on smothering up the garden* I suppose 
Convolvulus major must be called Ipomea ; Blue 
Gloria being also Ipomea, 1 always think of it, 
however, as convolvulus, a forgotten favourite ; 
at least I have not myself thoroughly enjoyed the 
sight of it, for many a long year. Long ago it 
was sown in every garden. Now, I remember it 
only as a splendid rainbow -coloured morning 
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dream. You know the pretty name " morning 
glories " ? Once, I saw them trained up a long 
length of wire netting. To see it now— as does 
sometimes happen !^ — the sight brings back a whole 
world of youth, a whole cycle of dewy August 
mornings, and going out into the garden to see it 
at its best before the hot sun had spoilt its tender 
loveliness. Pink, rose, blue, lilac, deep violet, 
striped, and sometimes just dashed with blue ; 
wide- mouthed velvet tazzas of every fresh and 
lovely colour- The evanescence of this dear flower 
is the very soul of it, and one of its chiefest charms. 
If one cannot go round the garden in the early 
hours, the prime of every flower is missed — not 
alone of Convolvulus major, C, minor or tricolor 
is another lovelinessj gone out of fashion. Her 
kcolour is the darkest, freshest blue imaginable. 
There was a description of it in its wild state in 
one of the gardening papers, and of how it covers 
with blue the hill-sides in Algeria. C. mauritanicus 
was my pride at one time, for just two happy 
summers spreading itself over a big corner stone 
in the rockery, and then it vanished away and was 
no more seen. Its flowers arc a delightful lilac 
shade of blue. I do not think mauritanicus is 
hardy ; or perhaps it might have been more 
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comfortable in cooler soil ? (Arc you tired of 
convolvulus ? for I am still going on !) The 
cottagers in Scotland love it ; and scarce a cottage 
door or window by the roadside but has bindweed 
in pink or white, large-flowered, trained up it in 
thick garlands. A beautiful decoration, and how 
charmingly inexpensive ! 

A few days ago we had to endure the misery 
of waiting two hours at a little bleak railway station. 
There was nothing to do, so we wandered into a 
narrow close in front of a deserted, shut-up hotel. 
All the window - blinds were drawn down, and 
" To Sell or Let," stared in gigantic letters from 
the walls. We were told it had once been — up 
to a few months back — quite a pretty, comfortable 
house ; but being managed on temperance lines, 
it failed. The entrance gates lay broken on the 
ground, and a miserable weedy walk led up to the 
front door, whence could be seen the long range of 
Perthshire hills. A fine Gloire de Dijon rose near 
the parlour window struggled for life with masses 
of variegated periwinkle and woodruff and phlox, 
in a little choked-up border. Strange and quaintly 
pretty was the specimen of Nature's ornamentation 
about the locked and faded fi-ont-door. Bindweed 
had been planted according to the usual custom, 
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but no kijid hand had cared to guide it upwards, 
so the neglected plant determined on a unique 
way of its own. I must describe it, as if you 
embroider at all in needlework, you might get a 
hint First of all^ a dandelion with leaves most 
exquisitely cut and jagged settled to grow in a 
large bunch exactly in the centre of the outside 
rim of the threshold stone. Then the convolvulus 
on either side sent out runners along the ground 
embracing the stone till they met the dandelion in 
the middle, and as if checked for a moment made 
a little turn, then ran on all round* Thus in time 
the wreath or border increased to about a foot 
broad, quite flat and evenly leaved all round. 
Not an inch of bindweed raised itself in any part 
above the stone; all keeping perfectly symmetrical, 
and the two corners most neatly rounded. The 
dandelion in its season must have made a brilhant 
spot of colour. Whether or no the convolvulus 
runners flowered, there was no sign. Don*t you 
think it altogether a wellnmagined and appropriate 
device for the threshold of a deserted house ? A 
brown caterpillar — poor little hairy traveller — 
meekly crawled across the stone ; but clearly no 
one else had attempted to enter the door since the 
day when it last was shut. Afterwards we heard 
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the secret. The door was always shut : had never 
been used since the house was biult! so Nature 
had time to plan and complete her own lovely 
decoration. 

19/A September. — All about the borders (we 
are back again in the garden !) a few belated strays 
of sweet-peas may still be seen. And if you 
narrowly look down amongst the garden wreck of 
broken stalks and leaves you discover bright points 
of colour shining here and there from late shoots 
of rose of heaven, Agrostemma flos jovis, or pink 
potentilla, with specks of orange nasturtiums. But 
as a whole I feel the beloved garden is no more — 
for this year at least. Hardest cut of all, since 
those few days' absence my little fair-weather 
friends the birds have forgotten ! Rains and 
weather may have scared them ; or finding no 
response to their calls for biscuit at the deserted 
window they have gone away to forage somewhere 
else, or to visit a new friend at some other 
window of the house. 

Along the age-roughened top of the grey walls, 
above where plums and apples and pears have been 
ripening — flourishes a mixed flora of many sorts 
quite uncared for and unvisited save by wandering 
wild bees or butterflies. All through June in this 
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top -garden blue forget-me-not crenelated in 
turquoise the narrow overhanging cornice. No 
bloom is left there now except yellow rag-weed, 
and a few heads of garden thyme. Mountain ash 
and elder, snowberry, cotoneaster, foxglove, and 
willow-herb, all find good root-hold in chinks 
between the stones, and each in its season has 
helped to make our old wall-top gay. The plums 
ripened early, and had to be early gathered, for 
now and then a squirrel from the wood will spring 
on the wall from a branch and reaching down a 
small brown hand grasp at the fruit and carry it 
off, however carefully netted over. Against the 
mice who creep up under the nets there is no 
defence. It has not ever I think been explained 
to you, that almost all the shadier half of the 
garden is for vegetables, and for currant and 
gooseberry and raspberry orchards. Great old 
black-currant bushes bear fruit as big almost as 
cherries in a good fruit year. On this shady side 
the purple egg-plums ripen — ^for the squirrels, as 
they suppose. Outside, a walk under the trees 
leads all round. And here in spring primroses 
nestle among the fern roots in luxuriant abundance 
succeeded in their turn by thousands of yellow 
Welsh poppies* Underneath the trees there comes 
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a beautiful wild growth of those white campanulas 
you already know about. The sunny half of the 
garden is Gerania's empire of flowers. It is right 
that you should fully understand the bearings of 
the place wherein you have been expected to waste 
so many hours ! 

At this time I see from my window gleams of 
a tawny light where between the trees glimpses are 
caught of harvest fields beyond. Beautiful as are 
these fields that appear so richly ripened, for the 
farmer the feast of colour is worth less than nothing 
— since oats and barley this year carry ears so thin 
and well-nigh empty. Many a wide field has long 
been reaped, yet the stooks are standing there still 
ungarnered. For the space of a sunshiny day or 
so the reaping proceeds merrily, and then down 
comes the rain. Then the weather clears again, 
and again the harvesters' voices ring ; the sheaves 
are bound, and at sunset the field is left to silence 
and all the poetry of the golden harvest time. 
Then the usual wet night ensues and cheerless 
morrow. And so goes on the weather. It is 
really grieving ; for rain that now only spoils the 
little corn there is, might have helped to fill out 
the thin, empty ears, and have made glad the 
farmer's heart. Even were the old song of " The 
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Barley " familiar here in the North, in a season so 
untoward none would have the heart to sing about 

, - - the happy barley 
Lies laughing on the scythe. 



Your saddened Lady of the Flowers, 



Sylvana. 
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LETTER XIX 



ThI NETNEftMI/IHLANDS, 

zqt^ Sf premier 1S99. 

Dear Amaryllis — I 
thought once more to 

have been able to write 
happily about the garden. 
But a sentence has gone 
forth, and it is not to be* 
The wind and the cold 
and the rain — most hope- 
less trio — ^havc together 
crushed all hopes of a 
lovely autumn for the 
flowers, A few pink 
roses (La France) have 
struggled into bloom ; 
more perfect, it is true, in form and colour than 
the best that dry July brought forth. l^he 
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tea-roses long since have come to an end. 
Reassured by each short interval of sunshine, 
little patches of blue cornflower put on their 
best of blue. Cactus dahlias in primrose and 
red hang heavy rain-encumbered heads. At any 
hour of any night the first frost may strike them 
black ; and their usually expressionless face now 
seems to wear a doubtful » suspicious look. Among 
the seeding mignonette are still left a few little 
scented points of more than summer sweetness, and 
above them stand one or two pink hollyhocks. 
Some begonias J put in late to fill up vacant places 
where summer droughts had caused a failure, are 
flowering now rather largely. Their colours do 
greatly please ; some being true begonian^range. 
Without question this is the right thing to ** make 
a show," if that be the object in view. They are not 
sensitive to changes in the weather ; in the North 
at least, wet or dry, begonias flourish. Yet at best 
they are a soulless tribe, as empty of interest as is 
a scarlet geranium. I do not like them, and yet 
if garden beds must be filled, they make a rich 
display. One alone, among endless varieties, 
possesses any real attraction. Its name is Gloire 
de Lorraine. The pink of it, and its extraordinary 
inflorescence are charming. Also the even shape 
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of its small flowerets makes for perfection in con- 
trast with the usual begonia irregularity. Common 
begonias seem to have such a lawless way with their 
long and short petals ! it is against all sense and 
good taste. The pretty Gloire de Lorraine is not 
so easy to grow as one would desire. Surely 
begonias and red geraniumSj and yellow calceolaria 
and ageratuni, could never have grown to be such 
universal favourites were it not that what is known 
by the lovely name of garden, has lost its real 
significance. In Richardson's dictionary ** garden " 
is thus defined ; " A place girded^ surrounded or 
enclosed for the growth of plants of various kinds." 
Bald enough, as you will say. Yet how much more 
of real enjoyment is included in a dry description 
like that, than is often found in it,— a place for the 
laying out of patterns, for exhibiting a show of 
colour,— as a garden too frequently is in these days, 
One admires for a moment ; or looking from the 
windows of the house one is struck by the blaze 
of colour. It is all very pretty, but there is not 
heart nor soul in it. Who would care to steal out 
into such a garden at early morning, or in the cool 
of the evening, just to look at beds and borders 
arranged perhaps in the best manner, but with a 
cold counsel of perfection in the formality of 
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each division ? Every collection of plants of this 
kind, is made up almost always of the same 
varieties. There is no individuality, no particular 
interest, and we care nothing whether the flowers 
live or die* 

A Scotch garden on the 
Tay, the reverse of all this, 
has been described to me. 
It belongs to an old historic 
house of two or three 
centuries old, and is very 
ugly. In this garden there 
grows not a single flower. 
The plan of it seems to be 
a great holly hedge round 
about a half-moon shaped 
lawn. The hedge is pierced 
with many openings* A 
long green vista is seen 
through every opening ; 

and as the alleys take different directions, each 
one ends in a different view of the river^ or 
the hills beyond. From one of these alleys 
or vistaSj I am told, is seen not the river or the 
hills, but the grey sepulchre of Lady Nairne, 
(she that wrote "The Land o' the Leal'*) who 

M 
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lived thercj and there lies buried. One is hardly 
aware of how many gardens such as this, in the old 
romance of their old-world aspect, may not be yet 
remaining here and there» up and down throughout 
the land. 

Did you ever see a garden of one flower? 
Such a curiosity graced a bleak old family 
place where I once stayed. Imagine a carefully 
cultured piece of ground sloping to the south, 
intersected with trimmed beech hedges for shelter, 
A garden that so easily might have been madci 
delightful ! The gardener, left to indulge his own 
taste, grew in it but one species of flower, and that 
of the dullest kind. It was a garden of yellow 
everlastings of just one colour and form. Every 
border he had filled with everlastings* They were 
scattered among the turnips and cabbages and 
potatoes, and wherever a spare corner could be 
found* Everywhere, wherever one turned, there 
always were to be seen those eternal everlastings ! 
— Outside the same garden I remember a tiny 
bit of mossy lawn shaded by immense old beech, 
where on the turf an arrangement like a smzll 
collation was laid out, with hearts, and stars, and 
crescents for the dishes, filled with the finest of 
pink and pale yellow carnations. It was a curious 
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place. One other garden 1 must describe to you. 
It is very small ; only a little strip in front of a 

brand new villa on the edge of the town of E . 

Laurels overshadow the entrance with its cheap 
little cast-iron gate. One had to stoop a little in 
order to see and understand the cause of a glow 
like fire just beyond the shadow. It was a fiery 
mass of scarlet flame lilies (gladiolus). Mixed with 
these were a few touches of Hyacinthus candicans 
and delicate white sprays of the bride gladiolus. 
Nothing could have been better imagined had a 
real artist planned it. The picture was completed, 
by the proprietress^' — a large lady in a wicker 
chair,' — who sat contemplating the show. — And 
so, good-bye. Sylvan a. 



LETTER XX 

Home, iiM Octiber 1899. 

Dear Amaryllis — ^The wrench of parting is 
over, the beloved "North Countree" is far fiu* 
away, and I have been at home for the last five 
days. Days of calm weather and uninterrupted 
sunshine with hopes of " no change " as' yet. But 
for an unspoken feeling of regret secretly threading 
our enjoyment, I should prefer autumn as the best 
and sweetest season of all the long year. The 
dryness of the lawns which we had to deplore 
throughout the hot drouthy days of summer, is 
now delightful. A fine bush of abelia, between a 
myrtle and a grey lavender-bush, is still flowering 
under the windows. The old brick walls of the 
walled garden, look older than ever, wheresoever 
between mantling climbers there is wall-space left. 
The difficulty is to keep these spaces clear ; every- 
thing grows so fast and so luxuriantly ; there is 
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such eagerness to hide and cover up the old bricks 
with green leaves. One of the gate pillars is 
entirely enveloped in clematis (virgin's bower, or 
traveller's joy). It is my good fortune to have 
returned early enough to find in full perfection 
this beautiful cloud of fragrance. The air around 
the cloudy pillar is all sweetness, steeped also in 
the aroma of a great cypress which is its neighbour, 
and gives out as one passes, incense of the sweet 
south. The litde starry clematis flowers are 
already dropping one by one their milk-white 
scented petals, while to make up for loss on this 
side, an overflow falls over the top of the wall on 
the other side to the north, in fresher^ lovelier 
luxuriance, prolonging thus the joy, A little pale 
purple branch of a larger clematis peeps out from 
within the perfumed mist. Just beyond, the wall 
is veiled in dark glossy pyracanthus— whereon the 
birds have left scarce any sign of scarlet, — and is 
also lightly decorated with Pyrus japonica, the 
consummation of whose early spring and summer's 
abundant blossoming in vermilion^ rose, and white, 
— Is a heavy crop of golden apples. I do not 
remember these three beautiful trees of pyrus, ever 
before so richly laden. The white variety, which 
often begins to flower in January, carries the larger 
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quantity of apples with the roundest forna and 
most splendid colour. The earth about the feet 
of each tree is grey with iris leaves and also flecked 
with yellow gold of the ripened apples dropt 
amidst a tangle of orange physalis. It seems a pity 
to waste fruits of such excellent show, and we tried 
the experiment of turning them into jam. This 
proved no success ; and certainly it would have 
made a strange kind of sweetmeat, since when 
dried it is sold as biuer apple ; a pungent powder 
to preserve clotheSj etc., from moth. Small-leaved 
English wild ivy covers, though not too heavily, 
the eastern corner pier ; and there is a square 
window in the wall filled in with old wrought 
iron -work through which, between wreaths of 
yellow vine, one sees on the other side a fine lilac 
Michaelmas daisy sheaf. Just within the gate 
stands the most perfect apple-tree I know— dome- 
shaped, and J for the moment, laden with red fruit- 
The tree is as beautiful when in spring the 
branches are heaped with rosy bloom, as now when 
bloom is changed to fruit. 

All things do well in the n^w old walled garden. 
The gardener has left standing many withered 
stalks and seeds of summer, in order that I might 
picture to myself something of what the borders 
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had beeiij ajid of how the small roots, etc, that we 
put into the earth last autumn, have grown and 
flowered and flourished. By the record of some 
photographs taken at the time^ the garden in July 
and August must have been just a flowery jungle. 
That plant you remember I described whose name 
I didn't know, — continues to assert itself by a tall 
bushy stem hung with seeding down ; remnants of 
its puce, solanum-like bloom, Eucomus punctata, 
who arrived without invitation, has left three tall 
flower-spikes. The roses we had from Lyons 
have done marvellously well. Although in their 
first season, they still are full of bud, and we 
gather large bunches almost daily. The gardener 
says the colour of most of them is quite different 
to the summer colouring ; much paler. 

Tall brown stalks topped with silvery whitish 
balls, still remain to show where a moony Echinops 
once had shone. Other long dry stems point back 
to the lustrous blooming of a new acquisition (sent 
to me from the historic house of Hampden, in 
Buckinghamshire) a group of dark orange tiger^ 
lilies. Van Houtei or Wallace!, I am not certain 
which* A brown bunch of dead leaves is all that 
remains to show where the orange chrome of 
Trolius asiadcus had been in brilliant beauty last 
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May. The only flowers of perfect freshness still 
rtnuuning arc Caryopteris mastacanthus^— making , 
a blue comer at the end of a border,^ — Michaelmafi^M 
daisies, and that lovely automiial variety of cfocuSi 
by name spedosus. It bdongs to autumn, but it 
certainly is not the old familiar ** autumn crocus *' 
(G>lchicum autumnale). The colour of q>edo8U8 
is a deeper tone of lilac, in the midst of wlucli 
burns a fiery tuft of red-gold stamens. Thk 
especially beautiful crocus has lived here for maay 
years, seeding and multiplying in many a radiant 
patch, in more than one border. Lately we 
planted a new long line of them in the walled 
garden. Crocus boreyiana also, — but this last 
elected to flower at the wrong season, and instead 
of helping to cheer the October borders, it came 
out in early spring and now has only leaves to 
show. The true autumn crocus, especially the 
double, is, we find, rather too shy to please entirely. 
I like them best on the grass. There are sweet 
old pastures in Somerset and mountain slopes of 
Switzerland, where in autumn it spreads a veil of 
lovely lilac. It seems a pity these gems of the 
dying year should not be more widely known in 
gardens. And yet — if they became more common 
— there comes a fear we should not care for them 
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quite so much? The pleasure would lose some- 
thing of its edge. We have been also adding to 
the multitudes of our vernal crocus ; patches here 
and there in odd lawny corners of the garden, — 
and enlarging the jewelled Russian mosaic of Nut 
Close, 

One long sunny afternoon has been given to 
planting a small choice lot of things newly arrived 
from Scotland, Amongst them a large plant of 
double red geum, some pretty dwarf veronicas 
(which never do well here) blue and white 
aquilegiaSj betonicas, and white Iris sibirica* etc. 
There is also a new Liliastruni anthericum, or St. 
Bruno's hly, A. giganteum. They told me it is 
new and quite untried ; I chose it while in flower, 
so I know how valuable it wiU be if it succeeds. 
Also from the dear garden of Nethermuirlands we 
have received a few things. A white verbascum, 
my favourite Campanula latifoliaj and a small 
seedling of wild mignonette. I am afraid one 
good flowering plant of this is alone sufficient to 
overstock the place ! 

In among the espaliers and cabbages of the 
farther end of the walled garden, I know where to 
look for a North- American Hibiscus^ sent from the 
United States. It is a tall handsome thing, and 
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bears a striking flower with immense blush-pink 
petab. Quaintly fashioned seed-vessels are now 
ripeniog <m the brown stem. We have also two 
or three lilies from America and fitmi Canarfa, 
As I never now am in my own home (alas !) in 
late summer months, I have f<»-gotten what tlieae 
are Uke. To-day the apples are beii^ gathered ; 
and when the apple-trees are stript, autumn's best 
ornament will be gone. I wbh the aj^le-gadiering 
might last longer. It is an Arcadian scene, full of 
peace and pleasure. Even the ladder is picturesque, 
resting against the inner branches — the man in die 
tree gathering, while all the grass underneath b 
strewn thick with shaken leaves, an apple here and 
there shining rosily among them. A tall basket 
or two is near at hand half full of ripe fruit, and 
a labourer, or garden-boy in shirt sleeves, picking 
up or silently watching, while the head gardener 
stands by to give directions. The beautiful dome- 
shaped tree whose fruit showed richly over the top 
of the old brick wall, is left for my delight to the 
very last, though its apples, all too ripe, keep 
falling all day long. Immediately upon their 
descent to earth they are attacked by birds and 
wasps ; the half-scooped-out unsightly skins they 
leave are soon tossed away under the currant 
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bushes, to be in their turn entirely devoured by 
scores of busy beaks and insect mandibles. The 
intense calm and long-continued stillness of the 
air undisturbed by rough winds> help to make up 
the strange charm of these autumnal days. Leaves 
of Virginian creeper fall in crimson and scarlet very 
gently, and elm, birch, and many another tree 
change silently to gold or russet in the calm, blue 
weather, 

Rosa rugosa, rich in roseate hips, is like a 
miniature apple -tree, and a stretch of ivy under 
the elms seems more vividly, more deeply green, 
than ever in full summer-tide. 

Under the influence of alt this loveliness, almost 
I am persuaded to love autumn best, and forget 
a life-long allegiance to the spring-time of the 
yean Such infidelity could be brought about by 
nothing less than a month like this, so wondrously, 
serenely beautiful. Michaelmas daisies glory in it. 
Wherever they grow, the garden is a luminous 
tract of stars, in silvery galaxies of lilac and purple. 
An American friend greeted these daisies with joy ; 
for she said ''they grow wild near Boston, every- 
where along the roads — asters and golden-rod/* 
She carried back to London a great bunch of them, 
tied up also with brilliant seeds of gladwyn or wild 
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iris, and scarlet balls of winter cherry strung on 
long lanky stalks in their usual awkward fashion. 
Amongst our large red and amethyst asters, the 
delicate little Aster erica makes a lovely contrast. 

I think some extraordinary good luck must 
befall me soon ! for a Httle flock of very small old- 
fashioned red and black spotted lady -birds has 
suddenly appeared on the window-seat of my room, 
I counted thirteen. If not for me, myself, at least 
the lady -birds mean good luck for my roses* 
Many lady-birds mean, as of course you know, 
few green-fly. Also, last evening a deep-toned 
humming was heard in the garden porch. My 
first thought was a *' summer bee " (as we call 
them). Comfortable brown bee -like creatures 
without sting, who winter in the house, and when 
the sun shines come out and make the tour of a 
room, with a sound in their wings like the sound 
of summer. What I heard in the porch turned 
out to be a humming-bird sphinx, hovering near 
the roof. There have been a great number of 
them. Even so far north as the garden at Nether- 
muirlands, L saw one darting and humming among 
the petunias one hot dry day. . . , Hert: is an 
interruption^the gardener come to announce the 
arrival of a great bulb of Lilium giganteum ; and I 
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must go to see it planted on the moundj among 
rocks and Rosa rugosa and the orange foliage of 
some Azalea moHis just put in. I am always 
summoned to be present on great occasions ! — 
Yours, in haste, S^lvana. 

P.S, — The humming-bird moth reminded me 

of a motky scene in G/s last letter, that really did 
happen the other day : — 

Edwin (in a dejected tone, miserably leaning on the 

mantel -shelf), '' My head has got the moth in it/* 

Jngeiina (aghast), **Oh Edwin, you don't say so! How 

terrible ! Can mtMng be done ? let me send for the doctor 

at once ! '* 

Edteifi. " Nothing* 5 any good, It*s too far gone." 

Jngeiimi (bursting into tears). '*Oh \ " 

Edmft (provoked). "Of course I don't mean my own 

head | Ie*s my red deer's head — the stufed one I shot, you 

know,** 

I thought I must just tell you, though it has 
not much to do with gardens ! S. 



LETTER XXI 

Home, list October 1899. 

Yesterday, just when the light began to fail, the 
Golden Grove, which is the garden, was beautiful 
as a dream. It was impossible to turn away and 
go into the house ; so I let tea wait and get cold, 
while I wandered on and on and through and 
through the maze of paths and little lawns, feeling 
like one who " pressed with swift feet life's green 
and pleasant paths " — drinking in, with a sense of 
almost too keen pleasure, the subtle sweetness and 
exquisite beauty of the hour. 

The elms are yellowing fast. Almost as one 
looks, they change colour. There is a red-brown 
oak-tree in the field, and the thorns are clothed in 
umber fretwork. Thickets and hedges of gold-reef 
beech break now and again into rich splendours, 
like a burning fiery furnace. These were^ dark 
copper-beech. Gold-yellow is the evening key-note 
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colour of all the garden, and where the sky draws 
downward to the horizon, its clear green became 
absorbed in yellow* 

The utter breathless stillness of the air, the 
silence unbroken by the least sound, seems filled 
with some strange unknown influence. As though 
Nature felt the end is near, the garden lay there, 
wrapped as in the deep quiet of a house where Death 
is. Next morning (to-day) all is different A 
wild wind with rain in the night has brought down 
the leaves in millions. I think the trees had never 
been so fully clad, never before carried so much 
foliage. The leaves drift palely across the grass 
and along the broad level tops of the yew hedges. 
From the beeches every glowing leaf is stripped- The 
trees seem no longer robed in solemn pathos, like 
yesterday* Birds about the garden are calling and 
crying aloud, and starlings chatter amid the swaying 
branches, while thorny husks of Spanish chestnuts 
cumber not a few of the walks. Nearer the house- 
lawn, light auburn fluff of sumach is blown about 
all over the garden. It is as though the wood- 
nymphs had all night long been wildly combing 
out their hair ! The fluff has gathered in such 
great drifts that I am having it collected to stuff 
a cushion ; one might gather enough to fill a few 
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mattresses ! Red sprays of Virginian creeper outline 
delicately the pointed gables of the house with a 
rose-madder and vermilion flush, like a page of 
some old missal Would that the painted page 
might last ! But even by to-morrow the red will 
begin to fade. Rose leaves in their humbler way 
have put on warm reds and yellows— esf>ecially 
the old-world Mai den *s Blush and Blair ii No. 2. 
Ruby clusters of Tuscan rose (the deep crimson 
China rose) still are here. In a glass before me 
on the table is a fine rose of pink La France. 
When cut two days ago it was but half opened. 
Since then, it has allowed me the wonderful sensation 
of watching, seeing literally with the eye, the 
actual movemenl of an opening flower. There came 
in the air a kind of minute click : I looked, and 
the heart of the rose had begun to open* For 
fully five minutes I watched the inner petals 
unfolding one after another. 

Since the last fortnight there has been a work 
of humane destruction proceeding in the garden. 
The " Fantaisie," with whose written record you 
are I think familiar, planned with so much joy 
and so much care six-and-twenty years ago^ has 
long outgrown its charm ^ — has long protested 
mutely it must go. The poplars and Spanish 
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chestnuts and silver birch, with underwood of hazel 
and pink*berried spindle, have grown so large^ and 
so darkly overshadow the once pleasant closes, that 
these have lost their meaning. The Portugal laurel 
suffered and have had to go. The cedar of 
Lebanon grew tall and starved, crippled by an 
overwhelming growth pf arbor-vita^. All round, 
the ever-tncreasing dulness of overcrowded growth 
replaced the fairy -like labyrinth of former days 
when the " Fantaisie*' was young. The maidenhair 
tree (Salisburla) had become a branchless pole ; 
and all things that were not starved by light shut 
out^ grew rank and joyless. It is noteworthy that 
about this time or a little later, in November 1873, 
when our troops were embarking for the Gold 
Coast and the Ashanti war, the Fantaisie was being 
first laid out and planted. Six-and- twenty years 
have passed away, and once more there is war in 
Africa and 50,000 troops sent out, and,— *' the 
Fantaisie '' is no more. Fogue la galere ! Under 
the cedar where grew that doomed arbor-vit;e was 
dug up a gigantic mandrake (white briony). I 
inquired of the gardener if it shrieked as they 
uprooted it ? He said he had not heard it The 
tail or long root of the creature measured two 
yards and a foot ; while the ixjrked white body 
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was very thick and heavy. White Iniony, had 
woven year after year in May a green leafy 
mantle which had enveloped one whde side of 
the arbor-vitas. I would never let them tear it 
away^ it was so lovely. Remembering dus 
summer-time luxuriance, it is pathetic to see the 
poor, bare, helpless root, lying on the open ground 
exposed and mutilated. I had it buried deep on 
the spot where it was found. 

Tree -stems should never be hid up with 
bushes. The **Fantaisie" trees seemed hitherto 
to have no separate existence ; the time has 
come when they must no longer be ignored, 
when they must be cleared, so that their stems 
may stand out in full light and shadow. Already 
since this has been done, the sunset has found 
out and lit with ruddy glow the dusky trunk 
of a hitherto unnoticed pine, and slender lines of 
newly discovered woodland trees give grace and 
lightness to a background of heavy laurel green. 
I hope the cedar for whose especial well-being we 
have made some sacrifices will display gratitude, 
and branch out all round, now that its feet are 
set in a large room. 

22nd October. — Your " Lady of Flowers " must 
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add a word or two before the letter is sealed and 
sent. 

I have been thinking of Gardens — of the true 
pleasure of them. And I find, that if the garden 
be great, it is not in green breadths of lawn or 
long perspective of terraces or trees or weU«kept 
borders, or in chosen peeps of out-land country 
that our soul delights. If the place be small, it 
is not the trimness of gravel paths or the brilliancy 
of ordered flower-beds that most do please. The 
true pleasure everywhere in every garden is the 
charm of individual interest^ — whether among the 
rough stones of the rockery, or in the sunny bit 
under an old wall, or in some other perhaps 
unfrequented corner of the garden, where grows 
some tender plant whose flowering is watched and 
waited for* It is the living, human love between 
us and our flowers ; the love which impels us to 
return again and again to the same spot and never 
weary, whatever may be our favourite's name. It 
is this intense feeling for his plants and this alone, 
that makes the place dear to the soul of the 
garden-lover. 

I am yours in hope. Sylvan a. 




A LAST LETTER; 
FROM "LA SOLITUDE" 

' HoMBy 5/i N$9$mb€r 1899. 

Dear Amaryllis — Where is that garden, cm: 
wilderness, whose haunting name seems to live 
somewhere in my remembrance? " La Solitude ! " 
I cannot tell what the place was like ; yet it must 
in some way have resembled parts of my garden 
here in the dark — or rather in the dim twilight — 
of some dun November evening. Else, why 
should the name echo ever so faintly round me as 
I wander through the lawns and woody closes ? 
Companions of my Solitude is the title of a thin 
volume in one of the library bookshelves, the 
outside of which is quite familiar ; though I fear, 
never is it opened. Just now I am living quite 
alone, with several companions. One of them, 
^ dog, who ought to be the very best, is in 
reality no companion. She has too strong an 
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Individualism of character. (Is not that the 
kindest way to put it ?) Did she but share the 
true dog-character, what a happy world might not 
she make of my '' Solitude." Perdita certainly 
rather dislikes me, or is at least indifferent. 
Seldom does she come to a call or whistle : she 
is for ever roaming about the room — ^unless when 
sound asleep in a comfortless^ wide-awake position. 
Sometimes the sound of her four feet, pat, pat, on 
the matting is distracting, if one happens to be 
writing. In her quietest moments she will often 
lie stretched out and groan like a morbid - 
tempered camel. Sometimes she wil! stand before 
me silent, staring with wild pathetic eyes — eyes 
which glow like topaz in the dark — and her black- 
fringed ears pricked like two notes of interroga- 
tion. Then I am startled by a sudden sharp 
bark for no earthly reason ; and because onccj 
leave was given her to drive away the sparrows, 
she ever since harries my pet white fantails. Yet 
Perdita owes everything to me. A lost, starved 
stray, she came to the door and wouldn't be 
denied. , So my home became hers because she 
was beautiful, and because she asked it. (Was it 
not Sir Philip Sidney who said, with the tender 
courtesy of a generous nature — 
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L If I law my good dog grieved i 
And ft hdp for him did ksoiTf 
My love slioald not be believed 
Bat he wete hj me relieved.) 

Perdita does not respond to petting or carcases. 
This nlky golden-sable collie will, when she 
chooses, sdflen all over till her hairs are wires! 
Me she distrusts, for trying to reform her ways ; 
and like the sinner who hated to be reformed, 
she cannot bear to be taught. Yet she is a jnous 
dog, and insists on kneeUng^ in her way» bemde 
me at my morning prayers. The household adore 
her, and I am told she is a most faithful guard in 
my absence. And since to understand all is to 
forgive everything, could we but talk things over 
comfortably together some day, Perdita and I, 
misunderstandings might be explained, and we 
should get on better after. Alas! on this side 
the grave no break is possible in the eternal silence 
between us two. 

My dog happens to be exceptionally uncom- 
panionable. None the less however, do I feel 
with the friend of a friend of mine who put this 
so-called cynical apophthegm over his library 
fireplace : — 

Quanto sum inter homines conversatus 

Tanto, imo vero, canes admiratus ; 
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and translated it for me in this way ; — 

The more I see of men, the more I admire dogs* 

We find the same sentiment in French : " Ce 
qu'il y a de mieux dans l'homme> c'est le chien/' 
I hope you agree ? 

Polly, the grey parrot, is not much more of a 
companion. She knows everything and a great 
deal more. Yet she sits in her cage near the fire 
mostly silent, until carried oflF at tea-time to the 
housekeeper's room, from whence her peals and 
shouts of laughter, whistlings^ " God save the 
Queen," conversations of every sort and kind, 
ring out immediately and penetrate through the 
door if ever so shut. It is a comfort, how- 
everj to know our servants to be beloved by our 
pets. 

The white pigeons think only of how much 
they can devour, or of pecking holes in my 
choicest plants ; and the four call-ducks are no 
better as companions. They would gladly come in 
at the glass door and sit by the fire and be sociable ; 
but that does not quite do, and they have to be 
turned out, A dear little robin tries to make 
friends, but Perdita goes for it, and frightens it 
away* Once I had the never-forgotten happiness 
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of possessing a lemur with large unfathomable ^ 
eyes, and built for it a crystal palace. But before ^| 
daybreak one monung the palace cai^ht fire. . . * 
He sleeps in the garden under an elder tree and 
a pure white stone, and this was his epitaph : 
** Here lies a pet bebved of all, whose short life 
closed in fire 25th September 1889 and the Cttle 
sinless sjnrit fled back to its Creator/* My 
** Solitude " is thus without livii^ companicmship, 
so I turn with* joy to the garden, and there I 
am never alone. 

In the evening the dusky twilight is peopled 
with the strangest beings of earth and jur ! They 
come about one and are company for the recluse. 
I saw a creature, half grey snake, half I know not 
what — caught him in the act of climbing the iron 
fence in the field. But as I stooped to look more 
closely, he stiffened into a common crooked stick. 
The fine broad Spanish chestnut leaves lay along 
the path, pointing this way and that. They make 
a long procession of unknowables that seem to 
glide onward with any little breath of wind that's 
stirring ; and on the turf near the house, a giant 
green seal standing weakly on its tail sways in the 
breeze. (It is, I believe, only a pillar yew wind- 
bent.) Underneath the great gnarled poplar 
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lay a heap of broken statue robed in greenest 
moss. The head is missing, but the fragments 
that remain seemed all alive — the hand, the feet, 
the kneeSt the torso. Almost, the stones pieced 
themselves together on the spot. In the leisure 
day that comes never, the pieces must be set up, 
and the headless goddess shall reign alone in the 
wild Fantaisie ! 

Days there are when this garden to me is 
more enchanting than even in the full flush of 
summer. In summer the yew walls never look 
so trim, so symmetrical and architecturalj for then 
there come inches of new untidy summer growth 
all over them. 

Every tree in the garden looms large, almost 
twice its sizcj in this half-darkness. The Welling- 
tonia is stupendous : his top reacheth unto the 
clouds. The tennis-lawn is a wide prairie of dim 
grey grass, bounded by the shadowy outlines of 
a forest illimitable. Or it is not grass ; it is a 
grey sea with surrounding surf- line of yellow 
leaves. And there, hard by, the island-beech burn 
redder every day ; and hour by hour the last of 
autumn's gilt, drifts and surges along troubled 
edges of the sea, as thin, sere leaves, float down 
from the great elms. As for holly, the berries glow 
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ever with intenser scarlet between the deep green 
polished foliage* I linger on in the garden now 
till moonrise, till a dense mist arises and hides for 
a while my world of garden in a dead white 
gloom. Late in the night mists will all disperse, 
while the conquering splendour of the moon reigns 
through earth and sky- 
Far down the eastern walk, along by the holly 
hedge and line of pink and crimson thorns, there 
is a little circle of green turf kept duly mown, 
where five Irish yews stand sentinel over five 
dumb, buried comrades. Sometimes, in the dusk 
of evening, a low cry like the whinny of a horse 
has been known to come that way. No horses 
are at graze in the meadow beyond since it is now 
November, though certain cross-currents of air 
may stray thereabouts through neighbouring 
branches. The faint sound I seem to hear is like 
the call of my favourite dark chestnut horse — a short 
low neigh like his when he heard my step crossing 
the stable yard. Five horses belonging to past 
years lie at rest here, though not all of them just 
underneath the yews. Three were greys. First- 
flight, — my son's grey hunter, — who broke his neck 
over quite a low fence, returning slowly homeward ; 
my own beautiful grey hack> so sure and pleasant 
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to ride ; and " Shoe-bkck," the plucky white Arab 
pony. And then there is the fine tall dark brown 
with one white foot^ who always looked what he 
had been, a charger, and dropped dead in harness 
for no known cause ; and the dark chestnut 
thoroughbredj who died of age thirty^three, after 
the most untiring, most willing service, of twenty- 
four years with us. The beat of his short, quick 
step, is in my ear as I write. It was one peculiar- 
ity of his pace that throughout the longest journey 
it never for a moment slackened or changed ; and 
he never failed to come home as fresh as when he 
started. I have never driven another horse since 
we lost "Vidette," These five yews look very 
black and monumental in the grassy place where 
they stand together. 

What is your faith about the souls of animals ? 
Whenever books or sermons preach of a future 
state, I understand a future is meant for animals 
as much as for men, I will not believe that 
the wonderful intelligence which shines from the 
beautiful eyes of horses and dogs, and many 
another beast and bird, shall be for ever quenched 
in death— lost in the infinite waste of Nature*s 
final decay. ** It is a fair tradition that in the 
great hereafter, the animals we have loved on earth 
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shall meet us at the gate of Paradise*'* Or as sud 
somewhere in verse — 

There are men both good and ^reat 
Who hold that in a future state 
Dumb animals we succoured here 
Will greet us at the golden gate. 

(I do not think Perdita would care to take the 
trouble, though, do you ?) Thinking of so happy 
a reunion between ourselves and the creatures who 
make in such large proportion our pleasure, and 
also our pain in this life, the joy of this hope of 
seeing them again, to me is somewhat dashed by 
the sight of my horse Vidette's shapely hoof set 
in silver as an inkstand on the table before me. 
I have the old charger's iron shoes, and that is 
better. Our horse-and-dog talk shall be ended 
here by the touching little innocent prayer of a 
child I knew. She once told her mother, " I 
always pray to God for all whom I love and that 
there may be no lame horses." . . . 

You will wonder why all this, instead of our 
covenanted " garden '' talk ! And yet, there may 
certainly be in the garden, life and death that is 
not of the garden. 

The yuccas in the great terra-cotta vases along 
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the west walk look rather deplorable. They 
have mostly flowered, and that spells ruin for 
them ; while one fine plant bends over, broken 
In two by the wind, 

I wish there could be a stone^dged fountain 
here ! Yuccas, bearing pointed columns of silvery 
flower, should stand all round like tall white 
maidens, and be reflected in the water. This is 
no fanciful effect ; I have seen it by moonlight in 
the garden of a castle near the sea. 

An early frost this morning, frosted the window- 
panes into the image of alabaster windows with 
the reflex of gold autumn shining through. In 
a moment my thoughts went back to Florence, 
and I saw the red sunrise glowing through 
arched alabaster windows of San Miniato, At 
the same moment suddenly sang out the thrushes^ 
in the lime avenue beyond the garden wall. Late 
every afternoon hundreds of starlings settle in the 
elmsj chattering at the top of their voices without 
break or pause. The sound is like machinery of 
some kind, loudly whirring. In about a quarter 
of an hour the business, whatever it may have 
been, is concluded. The noise abruptly stops, 
and in a moment the starlings, every one, fly oF 
together. One wonders vainly what it has all 
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■ I have noted the same clamorous 
)ny taking place regularly every fall of 
,nd they always fly off northwards. 
you could see the straggling stalks of 
d Comelina ccelestis, crowned as they 
you would admire 
ai t< . such true children of 

summer, in vember s taunting among the 
desolated borders. And now, " Farewell at once ; 
for oncCj for all^ and ever." 

To-morrow I go away* Perdita will be 
happier, released from the obedience which is so 
irksome to her ; our garden letters must cease : 
the garden will go to sleep till spring ; and you 
will soon forget Sylvana, your 

" Lady of Flowers." 



iiree-pc 
Are with triune 
them ! 



THE END 
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